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should ring the ‘‘All’s Well” in every household where 
this wonderful cleanser and disinfectant—Lifebuoy Soap 
—is used.. What electricity is to gas, Lifebuoy Soap 
is to soaps. Lifebuoy is more than soap, yet costs no 
more but does more. Destroys dirt and disease germs. 


An atmosphere of health prevails wherever Lifeb 


yy Soap is used. Used the 
Same as ordinary soap and costs no more. 
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GEM OF THE OLYMPICS 





By H. F. 


E are always looking for 
distinctive features in sport 
and scenery when we plan 
a trip for vigorous outdoor recrea- 
tion. Our struggles to locate and 
exploit original territory for pleas- 
ure-ground in which to conquer the 
wary inhabitants of the water or 
the fleet occupants of the wild lands, 
are becoming sharp and stern. Our 
imagination insists, too, that there 
shall be a touch of romance in the 
adventures, and that Nature’s 
wholesome beauties shall surround 
us while we skillfully beguile the 
trout or laboriously seek the cun- 
ning animals of the forest. 
An ever-changing bold shore line 
that gracefully rises from the water 
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to heights of three to four thousand 
feet, the steep ascents thickly wood- 
ed with stately fir, pine and cedar, 
forming points, bays and inlets in 
succession and so varied that they 
cause constant surprise, gives to a 
lake a distinctive, coupled with ro- 
mantic, isolation; and add to that 
the roar of the waterfall, cloud ef- 
fects of marvelous variety, sunsets 
of streaming beauty that last for 
hours, an air as balmy as the south- 
land, and water as blue as ultrama- 
rine, to say nothing of the absence 
of flies, mosquitoes and gnats—this 
would be an ideal spot even if the 
presence of fifteen to twenty pound 
trout were not taken into considera- 
tion at all, or if the watchful buck 
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Our Comfortable Quarters. 


did not come to drink at the water’s 
edge, in plain view. 

Speak of “The Olympics” to even 
a well-posted sportsman, and he will 
likely admit that he knows nothing 
about them. Vaguely, they are in 
the minds of many Western travel- 
ers who have caught a glimpse of 
their snow-covered crest when turn- 
ing about from a gaze at gorgeous 
Mount Rainier. But while some- 
what inaccessible, they hold within 
their domain ideals of sport for 
many; and I demonstrated the fu- 
tility of attempting to explore this 
garden of grandeur and gratify 
one’s wishes within the time usually 
allotted. I went there to test the 
fishing possibilities of the most im- 
portant lake within the mountain’s 
embrace, and came away feeling 
that bigger fishermen than I would 
reverently say au revoir to the spot, 
but not good-bye. 

At the outset, I must say that my 
success with the big fish in the lake 
was poor, due principally to lack of 
time. I had a struggle with a fif- 


teen-pounder that I will relate later 
on, but the method employed in tak- 
ing the largest trout I do not regard 
as sportsmanlike, namely, trolling 
with a heavy copper line. This style 
of deep-water fishing, I am sorry to 
say, seems to be gaining in favor 
in the very few large-trout lakes left 
for enjoyment, and is the outgrowth 
in the West, apparently, of a prac- 
tice that has been in vogue at Lake 
Tahoe, California, for many years, 
with the result that the big fish in 
that lake are exhausted. In my opin- 
ion, the largest fish in Lake Cres- 
cent can be taken with fly or spoon 
at certain seasons of the year, no- 
tably spring and late fall, and the 
sport will be of the first quality, 
long to be remembered and related, 
and worth going a great distance to 
enjoy. 

My trip from the eastern seaboard 
was made without incident, and 
from St. Paul Westward was 
through a princely sporting section 
of our nation. I longed to leave 
the train with a hunting party at 
Billings, for they knew what they 
were going after, and were equipped 
for a month’s scouting. The camp- 
ing parties of sportmen visible from 
the train on the Clark’s Fork, in 
Idaho, looked prosperous and 
happy, and Lake Pend d’Oreille, 
more beautiful than Lake George, 
beckoned me most temptingly. As 
we rushed along the ever-turning 
banks of the Green River, in Wash- 
ington, or stopped at some hamlet 
to take aboard a happy angling 
party, returning homeward laden 
with the fruits of their work, it 
seemed as if I were really going 
away from the sport I was seeking. 

We left Seattle at midnight. The 
chug, chug, of the “Rosalie’s” en- 
gines quickly lulled me to sleep, and 
I was awakened at Port Townsend 
at 6 a. m. by a driving rain on the 
hurricane deck. This might have 
been expected, for we were within 
fifty miles of the wettest point in 
the United States, and the peculiar 
sunset of the evening before was sig- 
nificant. But forest fires had heen 
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raging of late, and this would put 
a stop to them; besides washing the 
sky and freshening the woods. At 
it o'clock the fog whistle and the 
creeping movement of the boat, in- 
dicated the pilot’s anxiety to locate 
the landing at Port Angeles, our de- 
barking point, and presently we 
were fast to a long wharf over the 
edges of which the rain was driving 
merry rivulets. The nature of my 
baggage indicated my mission, and 
the genial liveryman quickly greet- 
ed me, stating that my rig, pre- 
viously arranged for, would leave 
at 1 o'clock sharp for the lake. “The 
roads are bad,” said he, “and it will 
take five hours to make the eighteen 
miles. We have a twelve-hundred- 
foot hill to climb.” A topped rig 
could not be used, for the big trees 
had lately burned and fallen over 
and adjacent to the road, so a bare 
and small wagon only could go 
through with good dodgers as oc- 
cupants. The rain soaked us all 
the way, and we had hard work pro- 
tecting our baggage, but the lake 
was reached at 6 o'clock, a small 
boat meeting us and conveying us 
two and one-half miles to our stop- 
ping place, a most quaint and com- 
fortable log tavern. “Did the cam- 
era and films get through without 
damage?” “Yes.” “Good, that’s 
luck.” The blazing fireplace brought 
the fall season to our minds, yet it 
was midsummer. Some dry clothes, 
a hot dinner, a snooze before the 
fire, and absolute rest came uner- 
ringly. 

The fisherman is king at Lake 
Crescent. In every desire that he 
may have to experiment with the 
growing possibilities, enlarge upon 
the catches of others, or advance his 
ideas in pursuing the art, he will 
receive high-minded and generous 
assistance from the host and hostess 
as well as the valuable guide. The 
mere gtiest who comes to breathe 
the fresh air, walk among the pines, 
feast lazily on the kaleidoscopic 
scenery, or perchance peevishly 
await the arrival of the meal hour, 
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must expect to hear fish-talk at all 
hours of the day or night, and not 
feel hurt if he shall take his dinner 
alone, while the balance of the late- 
arriving and fish-smelling guests sit 
down in ravenous exhilaration at 
10 o'clock p. m. But few there are 
who do not enter the arena, even 
with borrowed tackle and no pre- 
vious experience, and it is not an 
uncommon occurrence for the nov- 
ice to have a ludicrous fight with a 
twelve-pounder that oddly enough 
wins a well-hooked fish. 

The trout of Lake Crescent have 
been classed by Professor Jordan as 
distinctive species, and he has writ- 
ten very interestingly of them, 
though they belong to the salmon 
family, and closely resemble, in 
form, the salmon trout of Puget 
Sound. For a lake fish they are re- 


markably strong and active, pos- 
sessing a cunning and stubbornness 
that taxes heavily the resources of 
the angler. They have been taken 
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weighing twenty pounds, these be- 
ing, of course, the oldest fish. The 
lake which they inhabit is of extra- 
ordinary depth, reaching twelve 
hundred feet, and the water is so 
intensely blue that indigo seems to 
visit it. The largest fish, and 
the smaller ones of the same variety, 
have backs colored with a blue 
sheen that matches the water pre- 
cisely, but the moment the trout 
are taken the brilliant color begins 
to fade, and in a short time after 
exposure to the air, the backs be- 
come a muddy black. The fish, 
when first landed, are probably the 
most beautiful specimens of trout 
known. 

I was told on my arrival that the 
time was inopportune for hooking, 
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Starting for a day’s Sport. 
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in any way, the big fish of the lake. 
It was late in August, and the guide 
a voluble Welshman of eleven 
years’ residence, could hold out no 
encouragement toward success in 
securing the large ones. True, the 
seasc.. was approaching when the 
best sport was to be had, but Au- 
gust was not considered a good 
month, though the night before a 
twelve pounder had been brought 
in, and I had a piece of it for dinner. 
The prediction really seemed good, 
for in two days’ fishing, only ordin- 
ary sized trout were taken, and all 
parts of the lake were exploited. [| 
longed to see one of the big blue- 
backs land in the boat, but abhorred 
the use of the copper line to drag 
them from the bottom of the lake 
with but slight resistance. 


On the third day I sat alone on 


‘the end of a narrow and loosely 


built platform that juts out to the 
edge of the deep water near the tav- 
ern, carelessly trying some new 
flies, and landing several blue-backs 
of a pound weight. The water was 
so still that the trout could size up 
the whole apparatus of destruction 
with perfect accuracy. Speckled 
beauties of two to three pounds 
moved leisurely beneath me, and 
when schools of thousands of little 
bluebacks chased their leaders 
through the water in such correct 
procession that they might be con- 
sidered as one fish, I saw numbers 
of large ones in their wake, some 
weighing fully eight pounds. Il 


_ backed away from the end of the 


platform and hid behind a small box 
used for a fisherman’s seat, and cast 
fifty feet outward. One large one 
made a dash with wide open mouth 
and I stiffened the pole for the 
strike, but he skimmed the fly, and 
jumped clean into the air, so quick 
was his change of mind on closer 
inspection. Taking a boat I pulled 
out into the lake, removed the flies, 
and on the leader placed a small 
silvered spoon about the size of a 
coffee spoon bowl, and provided 
a triple hook and swivel. This 
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A Sunset to which the Camera Club cannot do justice. 


spoon had been condemned by 
others, so I had some faith in it. 

Using as much line as possible, I 
cast toward the wharf, moving the 
spoon slowly and very close to the 
surface of the water. Before I re- 
ally could prepare myself for the 
surprise, a fifteen pounder had 
struck, was well hooked, and sim- 
ultaneously leape1 a half-dozen feet 
in the air, with shivering tail and 
distended gills. My seven ounce rod 
and 225 feet of light line put me at 
a great disadvantage, but I had 
longed for battle, and had some con- 
fidence in the result. The initial 
struggle of the fish was terrific. The 
water was churned to a foam, and 
his darts and dives were like light- 
ning. He took seventy-five feet of 
line instantly and started for deep 
water. Rowing the boat with one 
hand and steering it with the taut 
line, I went after him, but he swung 
downward with the strained line 
like a huge pendulum, and in a few 
seconds was exactly beneath me 
with 150 feet of line out. Here 


took place a series of struggles, 
eases and strains that taxed every- 
thing to the limit, yet with all I 
gained fifty feet on him, and when 
he again came to the surface about 
one hundred feet away, he showed 
a desire to come up to the boat and 
argue matters with its occupant. 
When his big glaring eyes beheld 
me however, his curiosity was _ grati- 
fied, and he started across the lake 
like a hurricane. I followed him for 
five hundred yards, using, at times, 
every foot of line, but this move 
brought an exhaustion to the fish 
that left him capable of merely 
moving slowly back and forth with- 
in a radius of fifty feet. Taking ad- 
vantage of this, I began to close the 
gap, but my thumb was so numb, 
and my hour’s work so strenuous, 
that it took all my strength, with the 
aid of an oar, to bring the fish to the 
boat. 

Here took place the last strug- 
gles and maneuvres to secure es- 
cape by dives under and around the 
boat, during which time I occupied 
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Nearing the Summit. 


every part of the craft, from the 
forepeak to the stern. The beauty 
was slowly towed alongside in unre- 
sisting exhaustion, and the gaff was 
under his throat. Proud moment 
it was; and I mentally measured 
his length, placing it at about thirty- 
four inches. Then occurred the 
thing that always happens with 
careless fishermen who carry bad 
equipment. The point of the gaff 
had been dulled, so that when the 
landing jerk was given, the steel 
instead of hooking, only slid along 
the smooth skin, caught in the 
spoon and hooks, pulling the 
whole thing out of his mouth. I 
watched his highness swim away, 
so slowly that I felt like diving af- 
ter him—and indeed did make a 
lunge for him with the treacherous 
gaff—and disappear in his indigo 
home; then sat down and felt as a 
banker feels when all is lost. My 


comrade, who watched me from the 
shore, offered consolation and ad- 








vice by the car-load, but the deed 


was done. On this portion of the 
lake I afterwards caught, with fly 
and spoon, dozens of two and three- 
pounders, and one five-pounder, but 
the really big ones, whose strug- 
gles live in your arm and brain for 
all time, were denied me. 

A trip had been planned to the top 
of one of the “Heavenly Twins,” a 
pair of peaks rising four thousand 
five hundred feet above the lake, in 
order to give four lady travelers a 
taste of Olympic mountain climb- 
ing, and those of us who wished to 
go, a cursory survey of the haunts 
of deer and elk, though the game 
could not be killed for ten days. The 
start was early, and the party a 
merry and confident one. One of the 
ladies had climbed extensively in 
Switzerland, another had conquered 
Mount Rainier, and the others had 
the appearance of being good stay- 
ers, but made no representations of 
unusual prowess. All were fairly 
well equipped, exultant and eager. 


I have noticed that mountain 
climbing, or perhaps more properly 
speaking “mountain walking,” has 
a great place in the hearts of our 
feminine associates. They appear 
to love it naturally, and to take great 
pride in their conquests. When 
looking for vigorous exercise, that 
seems to be their ideal. There is a 
great difference, however, between 
“mountain walking” and “mountain 
climbing.” In the former the head 
and figure remain upright, and the 
mild ascents are overcome with only 
the expenditure of a little more 
steam and a slowing up of the gait. 
But “mountain climbing,” with 
hands and feet, like a climbing ani- 
mal, scaling and balancing in dan- 
gerous places, when once encoun- 
tered, will impress itself very forci- 
bly on the feminine mind, and time 
will not erase the memory of it 
easily. 

The first two thousand feet of our 
climb was the hardest, from the 
standpoint of expenditure of 
strength, over stumps, trees and un- 
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dergrowth with no 
trail, and at an an- 
gle of about fifty 
degrees. There was 
not a quitter in the 
party during this 
effort, though the 
occasions of rest 
were too frequent 
to suit the more 
eager ones. Full 
four thousand feet 
of altitude was 
scaled, a mile and 
three-quarters of 
distance, so. the 
difficulty can be 
figured. The photo- 
graph shows the 
character of climb- 
ing near the sum- 
mit, yet the ladies 
hung on_ with 
fiendish  persis- 
tence, alternately 
wavering and rallying, their eyes 


and lips set, nostrils distended and 
hair flying. A disappearing deer 
would not turn their attention, and 
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Alone on Lake Sutherland. 


only the sight of quenching water 
running from a big snow bank near 
the top, diverted their thoughts. We 
passed along a ridge near the sum- 
mit, covered with soft earth, and 
which divided two deep basins; 
then down into one of the basins we 
noisily plunged. On returning to 
this ridge in the descent, we noticed 
that at least ten deer had crossed 
the trail since we left it, they having 
been frightened from the basin we 
occupied. There were tracks of sev- 
eral large buck, with evidences of 
halting to survey the field, and I 
stupidly lost the opportunity of get- 
ting a picture of their flight. “This 
is fine hunting ground,” said the 
guide, “and with the opening of the 
season next week I shall camp here 
first.” , 


Certainly it was an ideal spot. 
In all directions lay the deep gorges, 
wooded almost to their summits, 
then capped with a green grazing 
ground which the deer and elk call 
their own. The glaciers on Mount 
Olympus, like immense opals among 
the rugged rocks, seemed not five 
miles away, though fully twenty; 
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Farewell to Crescent. 


and on turning the eyes westward, 
treacherous Cape Flattery jutted in- 
to the Pacific amid the blinding light 
of the setting sun. To the north, 
the mountains of British Columbia 
were distinct for fully a hundred and 
fifty miles, and to the east lay the 
tortuous channels of Puget Sound 
like a succession of lakes, with snow 
covered Mount Rainier and Mount 
Baker on the horizon, grandly loom- 
ing above the Cascade range. The 
air was not cold, but motionless, 
soft and fragrant, so different from 
other altitudes I have visited, and 
the beauty of the scene held our 
wondering attention so tenaciously 
that we did not notice the flitting 
time and the drawing on of night. 
How I hated to leave. Lake Cres- 
cent was beneath us, looking like a 
big green cup half full of blue paint, 
and across the Straits of Fuca, the 
nestling city of Victoria was clear 
in the evening light. But the guide’s 
warning was at last heeded, and we 
began the downward climb. In one 











hour it became evident that the up- 
ward way could not be found, 
so the guide was obliged to turn 
us loose with general instructions, 
discard the rope because of the ex- 
treme weakness of one of the ladies, 
and seek the avoidance of serious 
accident by a liberal use of his 
voice and a pairing of the party. 
The moss-covered, slippery logs ly- 
ing near the edges of dangerous de- 
clivities, had to be scaled or bur- 
rowed with care, when the darkened 
woods made the sense of touch and 
instinct of location our only guide. 
Accidents happened, but they only 
bruised, and the spirits of the weak- 
er end of the party were stimulated 
by the guide’s constant injunction 
that each ensuing difficulty would 
be less than the preceding one. At 
ten o’clock, after five hours of ten- 
sion that exhausted all, the party 
reached the lake. One of the ladies 
was carried the last thousand feet, 
having lost the use of her limbs, but 
the conquering spirit still controlled 
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her. The others were in _ hys- 
terics, and the camp fire at the 
water’s edge illuminated a scene 
that, to a suddenly transported ob- 
server, would have possessed ele- 
ments of strangeness not common 
even in a locality of such wildness 
and witchery. 

Lake Sutherland is a body of 
water lying two miles from Lake 
Crescent, and so walled in by pre- 
cipitous and thickly wooded banks 
that we could not see it when we 
came into Crescent, though we 
passed within two hundred feet of 
it. I surmised there had been no 
fishing there for a long time, and 
accordingly started alone to spend 
my last day within its shores. After 
rowing two miles across Lake Cres- 
cent, I pulled the boat up on shore, 
made fast, and started on the trail 
toward the other lake. I had not 


gone far when a crackling turned 
my attention to a log about ‘fifty 
Walking from 


feet from the trail. 





Lake Sutherland. 
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me on the log was a black bear, 
weighing probably two -hundred 
pounds. He did not see me, 
jumped off the end of the log, and 
was gone in the moving bushes. 

No gun, therefore no different 
story to tell; but only the day be- 
fore two bears were seen near the 
landing at the log house on Cres- 
cent, and the scholars who lately 
came to the thinly attended and 
lonesome log school house were an- 
noyed by the sight of several dirty 
black marauders on the road. This 
is not an uncommon occurrence. 
“They are easily gotten” said the 
guide, “and in the winter we are 
fond of their meat.” 

On reaching the only house on 
Lake Sutherland, which is occupied 
by a game young lady all alone, I 
was told that the fishing was liable 
to be poor, but after arranging for 
a lunch, I pulled out of the little 
nook in which the flat-bottomed 
boat with mismated oars was kept, 
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and proceeded to explore the lonely 
shores of the lake, the waters of 
which are as deeply green as Lake 
Crescent’s are blue. At the ex- 
treme west end is a pretty bay, one 
arm of which is lined with reeds, 
the other a steep mountain side 
reaching up fully four thousand feet, 
and threaded with a stream that 
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pounder, another  three-pounder, 
and success continued until a full 
basket, and approaching night, 
brought the fun toaclose. No blue- 
backs, however, were hooked, and I 
was told the lake does not contain 
them. The largest trout taken in 


Sutherland weighed a little less than 
seven pounds, and was captured 





As we passed the Elwha. 


brought its waters in fall and cas- 
cade roaring and tumbling to the 
lake’s edge. This looked like good 
fishing ground, and my little sil- 
vered spoon was thrown up to the 
reeds in confidence. A three-pound 
genuine speckled trout, game to the 
core, and very strong, was landed 
in fifteen minutes, then a_ two- 





about two years ago by surface 
trolling. The trudge back through 
the twilighted woods, and the row 
on the lake to Crescent in the beau- 
tiful moonlight with trout jumping 
all around was a pleasant little jaunt 
after a successful day’s sport, and 
I felt better still when fried chicken 
with brown gravy, hot biscuit and 
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coffee were set before me. 

I left for Port Angeles the next 
day, and as I turned for a last 
glimpse of the beautiful blue lake 
dissolving in the firs, I said to my- 
self, “This is surely hard to beat. 
Gem indeed of the Olympics, and 
worth three times the stay.” Five 
miles from Port Angeles we crossed 
the Elwha River, a green and rapid 
stream coming from the snow-banks 
of Mount Olympus. I looked down 
and saw two fishermen casting vig- 
orously from each bank. “What 
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luck?” I megaphoned through my 
hands. “All we can carry,” came 
the reply, and one held up a string 
of beauties, some of which would 
weigh three pounds. “They are 
mostly rainbow trout,” said the 
driver, and we hurried on. 

As soon as the salt water was 
reached the air seemed different; 
the softness and piney fragrance had 
been left behind, so I put on my 
overcoat, turned up the collar, and 
shivered a little in the driving wind 
down the Straits. 
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EDITH F. PARSONS. 


Forgotten now 
All the winter’s pain, 
All the grief and tears, all the hope deferred, 


And we care not how 
We begin again; 
All is new and fair once more at God’s word, 
Forgotten now. 


Forgiven now 
All the winter’s sin, 
All the evil done, all the good unlearned, 
Though we know not how, 
There’s a book they’re in, 
But forever to us the page has been turned— 
Forgiven now. 


For the sky is blue, 
And the wonderful green 
Is spread on the hills like a mantle divine; 
Only good now is true 
When the fair poppies’ sheen 
Is seen once again in the glad sunshine. 
There is light for us, too. 











CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK 





By NORA BATCHELOR 


N the summit of the Cascade 

mountains, in southwestern 

Oregon, lies a body of water 
which has long been an object of 
interest both to the scientist and the 
lover of the sublime and beautiful 
in nature. Although far remote from 
the railroad and the teeming life 
of the fertile valleys, Crater Lake 
annually attracts to its lofty altitude 
hundreds of tourists and pleasure- 
seekers, who gladly climb the ninety 
miles of wild mountain road to the 
rim of the huge old mountain which 
holds this wonderfully beautiful lake 
in its bosom. 

Not only does the lake itself pos- 
sess charms, but a camping trip 
thither and return is esteemed de- 
lightful. Leaving the railroad at 
Ashland, twenty miles from the 
California line, the road runs to the 
north and east, winding over moun- 
tain ridges and through heavy for- 
ests, where the great firs—many 
of which measure six and eight feet 
in diameter—stand so closely that 
the sun scarcely penetrates even at 
mid-day; past Mt. Pitt and Lake 
of the Woods, lying in gem-like 
beauty among the wooded hills, 
along the shore of Klamath Lake, 
and up the wild, picturesque canyon 
of Anna Creek. Five or six days 
are consumed in the journey and the 
camper finds his enthusiasm roused 
to a high pitch as he nears the last 
camping ground, one and a half 
miles from the rim of the lake. From 
here the ascent is made on foot or 
on horseback. 

After an hour of hard climbing, 
up the steep, winding trail, through 
dark fir forests, one comes to an 
open space among the trees, and 
there before him stretches the deep 
blue water of Crater Lake. Imagine 
a huge rock basin, from seven to 


eight miles in diameter, sunk in the 
top of a lofty, forest-clad mountain, 
and half filled with the bluest of 
blue water, whose placid surface re- 
flects the floating clouds above and 
every detail of the high precipitous 
walls which surround it with abso- 
lute perfection, and some conception 
will have been formed of the general 
outline and appearance of Crater 
Lake. But to be appreciated it must 
be seen, for no pen can describe its 
wild, rugged grandeur, nor the 
strange spell which it exerts upon 
the beholder; no canvas can portray 
the vastness of it, nor give back 
its exquisite coloring, nor more than 
shadow forth its sublime, unearthly 
beauty. The photographer’s art is 
weak and impotent before it; out- 
line it may record, but size, distance, 
color, it cannot grasp. 

By descending the inner surface 
of the rim a short distance to a pro- 
jecting cliff known as Victor Rock, 
an excellent view of the lake is ob- 
tained, the eye from this point 
sweeping nearly the whole of its 
twenty miles of precipitous cliffs. 
On the northern side the water 
meets the enclosing wall in an al- 
most unbroken circular line, but the 
southern shore is notched by nu- 
merous canyons and sharp wooded 
ridges which run downward into 
the lake and greatly enhance the 
beauty of the scene. 

Away to the north lies a cluster 
of broken mountains, surmounted 
by the sharp, rocky point of Mt. 
Thielson; while on the south rises 
the rounded dome of Mt. Scott. 
Near the western margin of the 
lake, two miles distant, but appar- 
ently much nearer, lies Wizard Isl- 
and, together with its reflected 
counterpart in the water below. 
Near the foot of the cliffs on which 
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the observer stands, the water is 
of an intense, almost indigo blue; 
but farther out it changes gradually 
to a lighter shade, and near the op- 
posite shore resembles the azure of 
the sky, whose varying aspect it re- 
flects with mirror-like fidelity. In 
each little shallow bay and inlet 
along shore, the deep blue water 
changes to pale green, and over it 
quivers and palpitates all the colors 
of the rainbow. Prominent points 
around the rim have been christened 
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height above to the depth below, 
and glancing again across the seven 
miles of space to the opposite wall, 
the beholder strives in vain to real- 
ize the size of this enormous cavity 
in the ground—a cavity which it has 
been calculated would require 
twelve cubic miles of earth to fill. 

In this high, pure atmosphere, 
8,000 feet above the sea, it is impos- 
sible to estimate distances properly, 
and the sight-seer has no concep- 
tion of the height of the walls until 
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The Watchman, Glacier Peak, The 
Palisades, Castle Creek, Eagle Crag, 
Red Cloud Cliff, etc. 

From a contemplation of the lofty 
walls, which rise to a height of 600 
to 2,000 feet above the surface of 
the water, the eye travels out over 
the blue water, while the mind en- 
deavors to realize that at the lake’s 
deepest point a stone dropped from 
the hand would fall 2000 feet before 
it struck bottom. Then, adding the 





he has descended to the water’s 
edge. On the southern side 
a steep trail leads downward to the 
lake, rendered fairly passable by the 
many, many feet which season af- 
ter season have gone eagerly down 
and toiled wearidly back. Standing 
on the narrow bit of beach at the 
foot of the cliffs, and gazing out up- 
on the limpid water, one longs for 
a boat. But no boat is there, and 
one can but watch with envy the 
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single lone pelican, sailing serenely 
over the placid surface, and long 
for his powers of navigation. After 
the long, hard climb upward, which 
requires one good hour to accom- 
plish, one is in a condition to com- 
prehend more fully the immense 
depth of the crater. 

The magnitude of the recent ca- 
tastrophe upon the island of Mar- 
tinique conveys to the mind some 
impression of the terrific display of 
energy which must have fashioned 
the rock-ribbed basin of Crater 
Lake. Ages ago, it is said, there 
stood upon the site of this majestic 
body of water, a towering mountain 
peak, which no doubt lifted its 
snow-capped summit to an altitude 
of 14,000 or 15,000 feet above the 
sea, and strove with Shasta, Whit- 
ney and Rainier for the title of 
Monarch of the Western World. 
But woe befell that proud old sov- 
ereign of the sunset sea. In an evil 
hour the pent-up forces within its 
breast gained outlet, and the result 





was a collapse so mighty, so terri- 
ble, that its hopes of supremacy 
were lost forever. 

When Crater Lake was first dis- 
covered and described, the general 
opinion was that its formation was 
due to some tremendous convulsion 
of nature, in which the whole top of 
the once mighty mountain had been 
blown away. But careful study of 
its geological features by well- 
known scientists has discovered the 
fact that the summit of the great 
volcano went down and not up. Un- 
derneath the heavy forests, for miles 
around, lie the lava streams which 
once flowed from Crater Lake 
mountain. The geological evidence 
is clear that, during the volcano’s 
last great eruption the lava flood, 
forced upward by the titanic ener- 
gies beneath, burst through the 
side or the lower portion of the 
mountain, and poured itself out up- 
on the surrounding country; and 
that the top of the mountain, being 
left thus without support, fell 
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straightway into its own bosom, 
partially filling the cavity and form- 
ing the bed of what is now Crater 
Lake. Some one’s lively imagina- 
tion has suggested that Wizard 
Island may be the top of the en- 
gulfed mountain. But investigation 
has elicited the fact that the island 
is a cinder cone, built up on the 
floor of the crater by a subsequent 
eruption. 

For the waters of the lake it is 
not difficult to account. Immense 
quantities of snow fall in this region 
during the winter season, and as 
precipitation exceeds evaporation, it 
would be but a question of time, 
if the lake possessed no outlet, when 
the basin would be completely filled. 
Without doubt, a subterranean out- 
let exists, through which the waters 
slowly drain away, to reappear in 
one or more of the many beautiful 
mountain streams which pour their 
clear, cold waters in foaming cata- 
racts downward to the sea. 

The Indians regard the lake with 


superstitious awe as an abode of the 
Great Spirit, and not a child of the 
forest can be induced to look upon 
its face. Many legends and tradi- 
tions are connected with the history 
of the lake, and it is little wonder 
that the untutored red man regards 
this marvel of nature with such awe 
and fear, for even in civilized bos- 
oms it awakens a kindred feeling, 
so mighty is it, so majestic, so in- 
comparably beautiful. 

With curiosity satisfied, but with 
the desire to gaze upon the strange- 
ly fascinating scene still unap- 
peased, the sight-seer reluctantly 
turns his back upon it all, and takes 
his homeward way, down the course 
of the Rogue River, which in its 
mad haste to join the ocean, goes 
leaping and tumbling in a never- 
ending series of falls, rapids and 
cascades down the mountain side. 

The 249 square miles of Crater 
Lake National Park contain no hu- 
man habitation, nor is one to be 
found within twenty miles of the 














Southern shore of Crater Lake and Phantom Ship. 
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lake on either road, going or re- 
turning. Over mountain, vale and 
canyon stretches. the evergreen 
mantle of the forest primeval, un- 
touched by the hand of man, tra- 
versed only by the wild creatures 
of the deep woods, save along the 
narrow trail which leads upward to 
the margin of the strange, weird, 
marvelously beautiful lake. Silence 
and solitude reign supreme over this 
vast territory, and the venturesome 
sight-seer, when climbing upward 
for the first time through the grand 
old forest, feels the spell of a 
strange enchantment upon him, and 
realizes that with every step he is 
mounting higher into the region of 
grandeur and sublimity, every mo- 
ment approaching nearer one of 
those majestic spectacles which na- 


ture has placed here and there in the 
great world for the enjoyment, the 
instruction, and the inspiration of 
man. 

Professor J. S. Diller has said of 
it: “Crater Lake affords one of the 
most interesting and _ instructive 
fields for the study of volcanic geol- 
ogy to be found anywhere inthe 
world. Considered in all its aspects, 
it ranks with the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, the Yosemite Valley, 
and the Falls of Niagara, and it is 
interesting to note that a bill has 
been introduced in Congress to 
make this region a national park 
for the pleasure, and instruction of 
the people.” 

That bill has now passed, and re- 
ceived the signature of the Presi- 
dent. 





THE FOOTHILLS. 





JOHN SRAYSHAW KAYE. 


From where the mountains and the meadows meet— 
Among the foothills—where, below, is spread 
Earth’s level floor in verdure carpeted. 

While far above, the wooded slopes retreat 
Skyward, in rugged grandeur, and repeat 

Scenic surprises, as the gaze is led 

From height to height; to where the rills are fed— 
To tallest peaks roofed o’er with snow and sleet, 
We catch the clearest view of all the ground 

In our horizon: All the shades and lights 

Meet on these minor summits and are blent 

In harmony; and so in life, ’tis found 

Man’s best affections throng the lesser heights— 
Life’s foothills—where extremes meet in content. 
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The Snow-Capped Peaks of the Cascades. 


The Legend of Lake Washington 





BY MABEL PORTER PITTS 


I 
The Arrival. 

N the month of October, 1890, I 
was a passenger on board the 
Pacific Coast steamship Uma- 

tilla, entering Puget Sound and 
bound for Seattle. This was a new 
country to me, and because of my 
guide-book’s fervid and unlimited 
praise I was prepared to find it any- 
thing but attractive. I was bearing 
down upon it only under promise of 
exciting sport thereabout in the way 
of trout fishing, and the abundance 
or dearth of beautiful scenery was 
of secondary consideration, if not a 
matter of total indifference, to me. 
But a callous and unimpressionable 
mind it must be that would not re- 
tain some memory of the panoramic 
grandeur of the northern country af- 
ter having once seen it, and I found 
beauties in the Sound scenery of 
which even the inspired pen of a 
guide-book compiler fell far short 
of just description. 

The soft haze of five years hangs 

between the occurrence of these 
events and the present record of 


them, but, as vividly as though I 
again viewed it from the deck of the 
Umatilla, I see the w,ite-crested 
Olympics forming a grand perspec- 
tive for the dark, sober foliage of 
many great tracts of pine forests. 
Less majestic and more picturesque, 
the sleepy foothilis lay warm and 
comfortable in the purple haze. The 
waters of the Sound are beautiful 
in the waning light, the crest of each 
wave touched with a dash of crim- 
son. Occasionally I see a flash of 
silver, as some large salmon, more 
sportive than his fellows, leaps from 
the emerald water but for the wan- 
ton pleasure of again diving into its 
cooling depths. 

The beauty of the scene brings 
with it a sense of delicious rest. I 
am lifted, for the moment, far above 
the pettiness of mortal ways, and 
remember only the infinity of space 
and the lotus breath of the pine 
needles. I feel that Norway skies 
and Alpine glaciers would lose in 
comparison for beauty with the 
grandeur before me, and wonder if 
any other of earth’s pictures can 
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equal this one. As though in ans- 
wer to my question the sun’s ruddy 
finger points toward the east. My 
gaze follows the shining shaft of 
light, and I behold—“The Moun- 
tains’ Madonna,” the Sphinx of the 
Pacific, the masterpiece—Rainier |! 

A feeling of awe overpowers me, 
and I murmur: 


“The spell of thy passionless calm 
comes between 

Ourselves and the world; and we 
know we have grown 

Nearer the Father and nearer the 
Throne.” 


Again, as five years ago, I seem 
to hear a remonstrating voice that 
breaks my reverie, and Pedro at last 
makes me comprehend that we have 
arrived, and that every one is pre- 
paring to go ashore. 

Faithful Pedro. Little did I then 
think that this was to be our last 
voyage together, or dream what 
dreadful fate awaited you “ashore.” 

II 
The Tragedy. 

It was on a clear, bright, fresh 
morning that I started for our little 
camp on Lake Washington. I had 
sent Pedro and Rufus ahead some 
days before to put all in readiness 
previous to my coming; one of the 
established formulas in my code of 
life being to take my pleasures com- 
fortably, and never, by any chance, 
to encounter the inconveniences of 
being too precipitant. 

Pedro was my companion now, 
owing to the fact that he had ar- 
rived from camp a few hours before 
to tell me that all was prepared for 
my coming. We were walking 
briskly along a narrow trail leading 
to the hut of Issaquah, an old In- 
dian guide, and as we journeyed, 
Pedro, half reluctantly, was giv- 
ing a cursory account of various in- 
subordinate acts of the mutinous 
Rufus, whose swarthy visage and 
keen black eyes, I regret to say, had 
never favorably impressed me. I 
had picked him up in the northern 
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part of lowa, at a hurried and stren- 
uous time, knowing practically 
nothing of his capabilities or dis- 
position, and the further we had 
left his home behind, the more re- 
miss he had become in his duties. 
He often showed utter disregard for 


- Pedro’s instructions, and through 


his wilful neglect was caused no end 
of annoyance and inconvenience. 
His chagrin, consequent upon Pe- 
dro’s, to him, assumed authority, 
was growing into dislike which was 
often manifested openly and with 
vituperation, and it was of such an 
instance that Pedro was now telling 
me as we journeyed toward the 
guide’s cabin. 

I promised the lad that when we 
broke camp a more amenable assist- 
ant should be found him, and the 
fervor with which he thanked me 
made me suspect that greater of- 
fense than that related had been 
given him. 

I have visited many beautiful 
countries, and camped on _ ideal 
sporting grounds, but standing 
above them all, par excellence and 
unparalelled, is Lake Washington. 
Words are inadequate to describe 
the beauties of the lake, the magnif- 
cence of the surrounding mountain 
scenery, and the grandeur of the 
snow-capped peaks of the Cascades 
that form a long barrier to the east 
and fade away in the dreamy dis- 
tance. Looking toward the west, 
Mount Olympus charms the eye, 
and to the north and south, Mt. Ba- 
ker, St. Helens and Rainier. In the 
midst of this crown of pearls lies 
the sapphire, Lake Washington. 


To admiration is added the piqu- 
ancy of interest when you pause to 
consider that this vast body of fresh 
water is three miles wide by forty 
long, fed by streams innumerable, 
some of which could be justly dig- 
nified by the name of rivers, all 
flowing into and helping to swell 
an immense lake from which there 
is no visible outlet. Seasons, wet or 
dry, effect no noticeable change in 
the average high water mark, and 
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the generally accepted theory is that 
there exists an underground passage 
which drains the lake and empties 
into either Puget Sound or the Pa- 
cific Ocean. This theory as to a 
subterranean outlet was practically 
substantiated several years ago by 
the discovery, in the salt waters of 
Puget Sound, four miles distant, of 
the body of an Indian known to 
have been drowned in Lake Wash- 
ington. Pleasure-seeker and sports- 
man alike are not averse to ac- 
knowledging that through their ad- 
miration runs an underlying cur- 
rent of fear, which develops into 
something closely bordering on su- 
perstition after having once run the 
gauntlet of the lake’s Black Squall. 
By such name is designated a pecu- 
liar and sudden commotion of the 
water, arising from no apparent 
cause, and affecting strips varying 
in width from a quarter to half a 
mile. White-capped rollers, with 
every semblance of a driving wind 
behind them, come tumbling and 
hissing over the surface of an other- 
wise peaceful lake, while the inky 
blackness of the stretch of water 
thus affected has gained for it the 
appropriately descriptive appella- 
tion of the Black Squall. Such a 
squall subsides as quickly as it 
arises, and though not necessarily 
fatal to those caught within its toils, 
yet a strong arm and a cool head 
are requisite to pass its path un- 
scathed. 

My Chinook guide told me, pre- 
facing the remark with a very omin- 
ous and portentous grunt, that no 
white man’s body was ever recov- 
ered from Lake Washington after 
having found its waters the exit 
from this troubled world. I did not 
then think, when I so carelessly lis- 
tened to his words, that I would 
soon have occasion, to speculate as 
to their truth. 

We had been in camp two weeks. 
I had tasted the pleasures of every 
variety of lake fishing; trout, bass, 
white fish, and a dozen other speci- 
ies with which the lake abounds, 
and, satiated, was pining for new 


fish worlds to conquer when Pedro 
suggested Cedar River for a few 
days’ change. I consented with 
alacrity. But before starting, I 
found it would be necessary to dis- 
patch Pedro to the city for such 
fishing tackle as was requisite for 
river fishing, and with him went 
Rufus to purchase and convey to 
camp the necessary provisions with 
which to replenish our reduced lar- 
der. 

They took the skiff and started at 
sunrise, that they might return be- 
fore the heat of the afternoon. It 
was a still, sultry morning, with 
the heavy smoke from the forest 
fires hanging close and hot over- 
head. Not a breath was stirring, 
and I could hear the rythmic dip 
of the oars long after the boat had 
disappeared. I expected their return 
at noon and did not leave camp. 
Noon came and went, and the af- 
ternoon was drawing to a close. My 
impatience had grown into anger 
and anger into anxiety as the time 
dragged on. At last, faintly across 
the water, came the sound of a 
squeaking oarlock, which grew un- 
even and agitated as it drew nearer. 
Because of the smoke I could not 
yet see the boat, but something in 
the uncertain dip of her oars made 
me instinctively feel that all was not 
well with the person or persons who 
advanced. I strained my eyes to 
catch any faint glimpse of them, but 
the smoke was impenetrable beyond 
a short distance, and not until the 
boat was close enough to recognize 
its occupant was it discernible. 

I felt my anxiety again give place 
to anger as I beheld the derelict 
Rufus, but the reprimand with 
which I advanced to meet him died 
upon my lips as I glanced at his 
livid face and noted the intense ex- 
citement under which he was ap- 
parently laboring. The boat had not 
properly grounded, but, in his agi- 
tation, he seemed to take no heed 
of it, and jumped into the shore- 
water knee-deep in his haste to dis- 
embark. I hurried to his assistance, 
and without any definite intention, 
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fearing I know not what, half led, 
half dragged him toward the tent. 
As we went I rained questions upon 
him, to which he succeeded in mak- 
ing only unintelligible sounds in 
answer. With the Chinook’s help 
I got him into the tent, and, after 
forcing a stiff draught of brandy be- 
tween his chattering teeth, again 
put to him the pertinent question: 


Weird arms swept Pedro under, 


“Where is Pedro, boy, where is Pe- 
dro?” 

“God knows, Mr. Webb,” he cried 
in a choken voice. “God knows. I 
just looked round and he was gone, 
sir. I just looked round and he 
was gone.” 

Over my confused brain flashed 
the remembrance of his hatred for 
Pedro, and a thought scarcely form- 
ed made me seize him roughly by 
the shoulder, and in no tender tone 
demand his meaning. 

“We were returning; we were 
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near Mercer Island, Mr. Webb. Pe- 
dro had the seat behind me. It was 
late and we were rowing fast. As 
we pulled out from the lee of the 
island, there, across the lake, came 
the Black Squall.” 

Rufus was interrupted here by a 
portentous and prognostic grunt 
emanating from the Chinook, which 
noise so irritated my overwrought 





nerves that [ threatened to exter- 
minate the whole Chinook race, and 
one guide in particular, if he dared 
to interrupt in like manner again. 
He withdrew to a little distance and 
sat down. His beady black eyes 
made me unreasonably and pro- 
foundly nervous in their intent and 
eager look, but mastering my anti- 
pathy to his presence I begged Ru- 
fus to continue. 

“It was late,” he said, “and Pedro, 
fearing you might be anxious, was 
for pushing on. We started, much 
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against my will, and as we left the 
shelter of the island the waves 
struck us broadside; the boat 
shipped water, and I thought for a 
moment that we would capsize. 
With a couple of. strokes we 
righted her, and she jumped from 
wave to wave with a most peculiar 
motion. We bent to the oars but 
seemed to gain no headway. I 
turned half round to ask Pedro 
the cause of this when the 
waves seemed to reach up on 
every side, the boat was com- 
pletely gulfed for a moment, and a 
sound like the shrieking of a thou- 
sand noises was all about us. She 
roled to her side as though some 
heavy body dragged her over. In 
order to right her I instinctively 


~ threw the weight of my body to the 


opposite side, and lucky for me that 
I did so, for as I swerved a dark arm 
swept over the place where I had 
been, and, missing me, seized Pedro. 
Instantly there was a circular flash 
of a knife, and the next moment the 
waves were stained with the blood 
from a dangling scalp. Clear and 
shrill above the confused noise [| 
heard a cry; a cry that emanated 
from no human throat; a weird, a 
fiendish cry that froze my blood and 
left me in a paroxysm of fear. Trans- 
fixed with terror I gazed at Pedro’s 
mutilated, blood-stained visage. I 
saw him rise and stagger. His lips 
were agape as though petrified in 
the utteraiice of some exclamation ; 
his eyes still retained a look of sur- 
prise and non-comprehension, and 
his contorted features looked so 
ghastly, crowned as he was with the 
ring of blood, that an agony of hor- 
ror passed over me; I utteréd a half- 
articulate cry, sunk at his feet, and 
remember no more. When I came 
to my senses I was facing the bow 
of the boat with the bailing bucket 
in my hand, and staring stupidly at 
Pedro’s empty place. Both oars 
trailing, the lake was as calm as a 
summer’s day, and I was slowly 
drifting back. into the lee of the 
island.” : 


He paused here, and the conflict- 
ing emotions with which my mind 
was filled rendered me speechless. 
The very fluency with which he 
told the stupendous lie acted as a 
stuperfacient upon me, but the in- 
ertia soon gave place to horror and 
disgust, and the innate desire men 
instinctively feel to annihilate that 
which is fearful and loathsome 
passed over me in a passion too 
strong to be resisted. Quickly 
springing I seized him by the throat. 
The brute in me cried for blood to 
cleanse the stain of blood. Justice 
was forgot, and the uplifting influ- 
ences of a hundred generations were 
instantly eclipsed in the physical 
opposition of man to man. 

“Liar,” I cried, “you have killed 
Pedro, and with the help of God I 
will kill you.” 

His head rolled back and he sunk 
to the earth, but my hold relaxed 
not the fraction of an inch. Between 
his face and mine I at last became 
conscious of the outline of another; 
dark fingers were seeking to relax 
my tenacious grip, and finally the 
remonstrating and terrified voice of 
the Chinook guide sounded not un- 
familiarly upon my passion-drunk 
senses. In a revulsion of feeling for 
what I had nearly accomplished I 
stagged to my feet; great beads of 
sweat started from my weakened 
body, and in an agony of mind I 
feared lest the thing I had so fer- 
vently desired might already be con- 
summated. In trembling haste I ap- 
plied various restoratives, and in so- 
licitous anxiety watched their suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful working. 
The greatest joy of my life was 
when, the twitching of those swollen 
features proclaimed the lingering 
spark of life, and I heard from the 
Chinook a low grunt of satisfaction. 

“T save him,” he said laconically. 
“Boy good to Indian. Boy no lie. 
O pale face, Issaquah know that 
what he says is true. Listen, and 
the Chinook will make clear the 
place that is clouded in the white 
man’s mind.” 
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III 
The Legend. 

“Many moons ago, when the hills 
along the big salt water were cov- 
ered with the sweet smelling pines, 
and the grouse and quail nested 
where the pale face now has his 
home, there was a big chief—chief 
of my people—Chinook, with brave 


heart, no afraid, heart like Manito.. 


He ride on the bosom of the big 
fresh water, where his people, his 
brave warriors, afraid to go. Manito 
show his anger at the great chief’s 
courage and lash the water into fury 
to make him afraid, but he only 
laugh when the hissing spray tingle 
on his cheek, and his canoe, as calm 
as a sleeping sea bird, continue to 
rise and sink in the white-crested 
billows. The Chinooks gloried in 
the bravery of their chief—a chief 
who defied Manito and sported on 
his sacred fishing ground. But one 
day the Chief Tahoma’s people 
looked out over the big fresh water 
and saw his canoe winding across 
its surface in an uncertain path. 
Then the brave Chinook warriors 
gathered at the water’s edge and 
waited for their chief’s coming. A 
great cry leapt from their throats as 
his canoe grated on the pebbled 
beach, and they saw what the great 
Tahoma, the Chief of the Chinooks, 
was trembling—trembling like a 
sick squaw. His brave heart was 
at last afraid, and his people mur- 
mured. 

“Manito has conquered,’ cried a 
beardless boy. 

“Peace,” I commanded, and each 
eye faltered before my gaze, for I 
was then a power among my people, 
O pale face, and not the Chinook 
dog scenting trails for the white 
man that you see me now. “Peace, 
I said, the Great Chief trembles be- 
cause he has seen and spoken with 
the Manito.” 

“And though it was but to silence 
the impertinence of youth that I 
spoke the words, yet they were as 
inspiration given, for Tahoma, re- 
covering his brave heart, thus ad- 
dressed his warriors: 
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“*The Manito, the great Manito, 
has spoken to Tahoma. I am a 
mighty chief, my people, but when 
I looked upon the face of Manito, 
my courage faltered. Like the rush- 
ing cataract was his garment; his 
shining face was enveloped in a 
swirling mist, and his voice was as 
the shrieking of winds through the 
pine boughs. You have defied my 
power, O Tahoma, he said, and have 
laughed in the face of my anger. 
You are brave above all other chiefs. 
And because of your bravery there 
shall be reserved for you a special 
and befitting abiding place. 
Hearken, Tahoma, to the prophecy 
of Manito. Soon there is to be a 
great change with your people. The 


haunts that know them now will 


see them no more. They will be 
as the land bird in the midst of the 
big salt water—without rest or 
hope. A pale face will come among 
them, who will feed their hearts 
to the vultures and divide their 
lands among his kind. The Chinook 
will dwarf and dwindle, but before 
this shall come to pass there is to 
be much glory for your people. 
Many are the scalps that shall hang 
from their girdles, and their ears 
shall be replete with the noise of 
warfare. And you, O Chief of the 
Chinooks, shall list to the songs of 
many a speeding arrow and drink 
in the music of many a vibrating 
bow. Grieve not that your life will 
be given in battle, for with, your 
death you will come into the inheri- 
tance of a god. I, Manito, relin- 
quish and give to you this lake as 
a hunting ground—a _ hunting 
ground for human beings. And so 
long as one of the least of your race 
shall inhabit the earth, that long 
will Tahoma be a menace to the pale 
face in revenge for the insults done 
to his people. Manito goes to pre- 
pare for the brave Chief of the Chi- 
nooks his future home.” 

“Saying this, he vanished, and 
only a ray of sunshine told where 
he had been. 

“The summer came and went, and 
even the winter’s storms broke but 
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a tiny ripple on the lake’s surface. 
It was as Manito had said, the lake 
was Tahoma’s, and the spirit of 
Manito visited it no more. The 
brave warriors at last made for 
themselves canoes and rode fear- 
lessly upon its calm bosom. They 
pitched their tents on Manito’s 
island and cooked at their camp fires 
the trout from his sacred waters. 
Time passed, and with it passed 
remembrance of the prophecy. But 
Tahoma remembered, and I, his 
head counselor, had not forgot; so 
when, one day, the pale face came, 
when he had killed our people and 
had taken our lands, then Tahoma 
repeated the words of Manito. The 
Chinook shall be as the land bird 
in the midst of the big salt water— 
without rest or hope. He gathered 
together his warriors, and they bur- 
ied the pipe of peace where the 
tomahawk nad lain, and in the gath- 
ering dusk the flower of the Chinook 
race noiselessly directed their birch 
canoes toward the white settlement. 

“All would have been well had 
not a young squaw, shame be upon 
her name, slipped away under cover 
of the darkness and warned the set- 
tlers of our approach. They armed 
and waited as the hunter waits for 
the unsuspecting deer. That night 
many braves found their way 
through Manito’s lake to the home 
of their fathers. With them went 
Tahoma. All the bodies of the Chi- 
nook warriors were recovered—not 
one was missing—but that of the 
Chinook Chief was never found, 
though through many moons his 
people waited for its rising. I, who 
remembered the prophecy, saved 
my sight for better purpose. I knew 
I should see the form of Tahoma no 


more. 

“To know that Manito’s word 
with regard to the fate of my peo- 
ple is being fast fulfilled, you have 
but to look about you. The white 
man has taken his living, his land, 
and his life, but of his vengeance he 
cannot deprive him. And the Indian, 
sometimes looking out into the pale 
moonlight, beholds the white man’s 
boat silently slipping over the glassy 
waters. Across the lake’s shimmer- 
ing surface steals an inky line of 
threatening darkness. The pale 
face trembles, for he knows that it 
is the Black Squall. The Indian 
laughs, for he knows it is the arm 
of Tahoma, ever seeking, ever rest- 
less, ever ready. Cautiously it 
creeps upon the white man as the 
white man crept upon the Indian 
long ago. The thin line widens; 
drives and rushes, and with sudden- 
ness, fierce and threatening, the 
breakers hem him round; the boat 
sways and trembles in the hissing 
surge; from the crest of a wave a 
dark shadow shoots forth; there is a 
shimmering glint of light that cir- 
cles and vanishes. The Indian’s eyes 
are keen, and the little flecks of red 
in the waves that lap the shore at 
his feet tell him that to Tahoma’s 
girdle is added one more white scalp. 
An overturned boat tells the pale 
face that his brother is gone. Only 
the Indian knows the manner of his 
going. . And this I say, O pale face, 
in proof of my words, that since the 
time of Tahoma’s death and the re- 
covery of the forms of his warriors, 
no white man’s body has been recov- 
ered from the big fresh water. It 
is the will of Manito, and his will 
even the pale face may not ques- 
tion.” 

















THE MOONWITCH 


A LEGEND OF LAKE TAHOE 





BY MARTINETTA KINSELL 


HEN the Summit-valley’s 
fold themselves away for 
the Long White Sleep, the 
Sierra Indian crawls into his nest 
of squirrel-skins, under the snowed- 
in wigwam, as cosy and warm as a 
grizzly in his den. ‘There he lies 
all winter, munching from full bas- 
kets—if his squaw has been a good 
provider—and sleeping much. But 
at times he must wake up and re- 
peat the old tribe-tales, sound for 
sound, as learned from his forbears. 
Then from the half-buried hut comes 
a chanting mutter, a monotone of 
rhythmic gutturals—like a brook 
gurgling under ice-blocks. 

It was longer ago than can be 
reckoned by the white man’s book. 
No lake was there then where Ta- 
hoe spreads to-day, but only a 
chasm that burrowed down among 
the peaks of the Sierra. It reached 
to the bottom of the world, and was 
full of devils. 

At times, fire and smoke came out 
of this pit, with roarings and trem- 
blings of the earth, so that the medi- 
cine-men—who alone’ understood 
such sign-talk—warned their people 
not to go near it, and for untold 
generations the hole lay black and 
enchanted, given over to demon- 
craft. 

But, although the Indians—whose 
rancherias filled all the west-land— 
dared not climb above the snow- 
line, the White Sleep was their har- 
vest god. Its depths gauged their 
food supply; their springs and 
streams, the yield of fruits, as well 
as bread-seed and the root-wales, all 
waited upon the mood of the storm. 
It was, too, the hunter’s calendar, 
for when the sky-ranges put on 
their blankets of white, the redman 


got ready his traps and snares. But 
—no snow, no game. 

The boundaries of the Chaparral 
tribes were the great valleys on the 
west, and the snow, or danger line, 
above them to the east. At its best 
it was a zone of fatness and plenty, 


_and every summer when bush-crops 


were heavy the thankful tribes held 
a sacred dance on the foothills. In 
this—feast and pow-wow as well— 
all were expected to join. But when 
the snow-god forgot them, instead 
of a thank-feast the tribes staid at 
home, and generally killed off their 
medicine men for failing to win fa- 
vor with the giver of nuts and mast. 

Now a time came, when for three 
winters the Sierra frowned bare and 
black, with only a few caps of snow 
that melted in the first desert- 
breath from the south; the north 
wind raged, icy and dry, through the 
shivering foothills, and) summer 
brought sand storms from the fire 
lands of the Mojave to scorch what 
promise the dying thickets put 
forth. Game there was none; the 
roots withered, the trout pools 
burned dry. 

Under this drought the Bush- 
Tribes were famishing. Smoke- 
dances and magic brought no relief ; 
medicine-men grew scarce. As if to 
sharpen their woe they saw their 
mortal enemies, the kelp and fisher- 
flolk of the coast, sluggish with over 
feeding from the sea, their food 
mother. But hardest of all to bear 
was the sight across the danger- 
line above them, where mountain 
hollows that had been snow-pockets 
still drank from hidden cisterns. 
There, game fed in droves and nut- 
pines cast their cones among the 
ripe oats. 
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In despair, the braves crouched 
in their lodges with covered heads, 
that they might not see their women 
mourn by empty baskets, or their 
papooses die with hunger. 

But there was one young chief, 
Tahoe of the Upper Hillmen, who 
despaired not. He looked ever to- 
ward the mountains. Wise, he was, 
and a hunter of might, who feared 
nothing in flesh or spirit. The camp 
fires of his people circled the chap- 





The Shining Ones sailed into the Bay. 


arral mesas for ten signal peaks, 
and all the tribe looked to him— 
their brother and chief by the sacred 
bond. Save them he must; but how? 
As the gods of the bush failed him 
he would find others; he watched 
for a sign, but none came. At last, 
when he heard small children wail- 
ing for food he could wait no longer. 
Calling to his braves he pointed to 
the forbidden heights: 

“Who will follow me into the land 
of devils to slay meat?” 
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“He is crazed,’ said the others. 
With cunning they caught and 
bound him, and sent for their ma- 
gicians to come and drive away his 
evil spirit. Now, Tahoe was crafty 
as well as bold, and after a day and 
night in the sweat-house he said: 

“Lo, I am cured; cease your leap- 
ings and bellowings and unbind 
me.” 

At this moment came runners, 
themselves gaunt for food, to tell 


of a stranger-witch who with her 
tribe of Shining Ones—socerers all 
—was hard beset in the plains be- 
low. The stranger’s boat had come 
up from the ocean into the bay of 
Bitter Water one evening just as 
a full moon rose before its time to 
face the going down of the summer 
sun—a thing, as all know, wrought 
only by ghosts and magic. The coast 


. villagers were terrified at the sight 


of this monster canoe. It was’ like 
a bird in form and motion; its beak 
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was golden, its wings flapped in the 
sea wind. In through the harbor 
gate it floated—straight out of the 
sunset, and along the track of the 
risen moon. The women and the 
men in this canoe rowed not, but 
moved with enchantment and 
against the tide. They were not 
dark, as living people should be; 
their hair shown yellow in the sun, 
their eyes sparkled like the blue 
of deep water, and their faces 
gleamed whiter than the clouds of 
noon. As they came, they laughed 
and sang, and looked ever toward 
the moon-rise. 


Three days and nights they 
floated around the bay, until they 
came to the mouth of the Long 
River—flowing clear then, as its ici- 
cle fountains in the Modoc land. 
Up they went, as far as the tule-huts 
in the great valley, and all the In- 
dians followed along the shore, 
though sore afraid of the magicians, 
but most they feared a wondrous 
squaw who stood often at the boat’s 
prow. 

She was fairer than the others, 
with a mantle of hair more shining 
than golden sleep-flowers that burn 
among the young grass. Her eyes 
were the eyes of a sorceress; yellow 
they were, with glints of flame; the 
hill leopardess, hovering over a pool 
—as do her kind before drinking— 
meets such eyes in the unlapped 
water. And because of her hair 
and eyes, and the charms she threw 
as she laughed and sang to the full 
moon, the people knew her for a 
moon-witch. 

Warriors, looking upon her, felt 
their strength leave them. Armed 
with spears and arrows and stone- 
axes, these fighting men blackened 
the river banks, but as soon as they 
saw the woman’s face their weapons 
fell from their hands . Strange to 
tell, the Indian woman and maids 
felt no charm, only a blindness of 
rage instead. Like furiese they 
snatched from the men their unused 
weapons and fell with such hate 
upon the sorceress and her friends 





that they were forced to leave their 
sinking boat and fly for the hills. 

The strangers carried stone-slings 
and knives of an unknown metal— 
like a new moon for shape and glit- 
ter—and so well they defended their 
way through the hot valley and up 
the ridge paths that all of them were 
left alive, though spent and ready 
to fall, when at last they neared 
the boundaries of the starving Hill- 
men. 

Here they met no more fighting, 
for when Tahoe heard of their plight 
he threw off his cords and shrilled 
the battle-scream of the Bush-men. 

“Better to die in battle or by 
strange ways of this Moon-witch,” 
he cried, “than by the slow fire of 
empty stomachs. Let us rescue her, 
and win new scalps from those 
baked dogs of the plains!” 

In the hot fight that followed, 
both Tule and Kelp-men joined 
with their women; but the Bush- 
warriors, led by their chief, fought 
like starved lions, till at last their 
enemies fled down the trails, leav- 
ing heaps of dead. 

Tahoe himself saved the shining- 
haired woman from a score of axes 
and carried her, weak and fainting 
as she was, to his mother’s lodge. 

To the strangers were given the 
last scraps of food. Their wounds 
were dressed, and after a night of 
rest in the safe wigwams they 
came forth fresh and whole. But 
they hungered, and as they looked 
about and saw no meat, and that 
their hosts were thin with fasting, 
they wondered much, for there was 
game herding in plain view, on the 
upper slopes. To this they pointed, 
but by signs the Bush-men made 
them  understand—devils owned 
there. 

The Moon-Witch stood in her 
lodge door and laughed toward the 
sun. Tahoe looked upon her, as a 
man looks at but one woman in a 
life. He forgot his people and their 
woe, forgot himself, and saw only 
that laughing face, so much fairer 
than a living maid’s should be. 
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“I hunger,” signed the woman. 
She smiled at the young chief and 
pointed to the herds of game. 

This time he did not wait for 
braves or _ sweat-blankets. He 
caught his bow and quiver, climbed 
with swift leaps to the danger line, 
crossed it at a bound, and sprang 
on from ledge to ledge toward the 
quarry. The Shining Ones followed 
him with their stone-slings. 

By this time, the tribes were 
gathering from north and south to 
see the strange visitors. When the 
hunters were out of sight in the 
glens above, a great fear fell upon 
the people; in silence they waited, 
but no hope was there on any face. 

“Soon the earth must open,” they 
whispered one to another, “and de- 
vour us all, where we stand!” 

The Moon-Witch climbed a high 
rock that stood as in warning—a 
finger of granite on the edge of 
the snow-line, and while the dark 
multitude cowered on the mesa 
below, she laughed and sang and 
preened her mantle of hair; it shim- 
- mered like a cloud of gold in the 
noon-light. 

“We know her for a sorceress,” 
said the women. 

“She has sent our young chief to 
the devils,” muttered the maids, 
“but for our fear of coming death 
we would slay her with fire, here 
and now!” 

Hours passed, until, sick with 
dread, the crowds set up their death 
songs. But as the wailing grew 
louder it changed to-a mighty cry 
of joy that echoed from hill to hill, 
and was answered from the steeps 
above, where the lost hunters came 
again, dragging great loads of game 
—elk and deer and mountan-goats. 

This food was brought first to 
the priests, who ate, though in fear. 
Then the hungry crowds—seeing 
was left. 
fire and carried it to the Moon- 
Witch on her rock. She made him 

Tahoe ate not, until with his own 
hands he had dressed a portion with 
fire and carried it to the Moon- 
Witch on her rock. She made him 
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sit beside her to share it, the while 
she glanced and smiled and mur- 
mured to him in the sweet sounds 
of an unknown tongue. 

The good news spread like a bea- 
con flame, and at once the Bush- 
tribes left their homes in the chap- 
arral and hastened up the Sierra, 
feeding like hungry locusts as they 
went. The ungleamed territory was 
a vast grannary of roots and seeds; 
game swarmed to their traps. For- 
gotten were their years of famine 
as the hill-men fattened on the 
chase; children were glad under the 
nut-pines and women mourned no 
longer as they stored the great bas- 
kets that had been empty so long. 

Tahoe let his young men do the 
the hunting. He was learning the 
strange speech of the gold-haired 
woman, and teaching her the tongue 
of his own tribe. Together they 
wandered in the forest; he built her 
a lodge of cedar boughs, and his 
old mother trimmed their evening 
camp-fire while they two sat in the 
flare of the balsam logs. 

Behind the higher summits the 
Indians dared not go, but they 
camped by a chain of fish-pools, far 
above the hill mists. and went on 
feasting day and night. Of this dull 
work the shining ones grew tired; 
they cared not for the gorging, and 
soon wearied of game that stood 
unafraid. So one morning after a 
night of talk, they signed farewell 
to the camps and started for the 
summits. With them went the 
Moon-Witch and Tahoe climbed by 
her side till they came to the crest 
by a path the hill goats had beaten. 

“IT go also,” he said, “even into 
the chasm.” 

But she bade him return to his 
people. “Be ready, when I come 
again, to follow me with a few of 
your boldest,” she commanded; and 
he, who ruled chiefs with a look or 
motion, stood still in the trail at 
her soft tones. 

“Only come thou soon,” he mur- 
mured. Alone up there against the 
sky his people saw hom waiting for 
hours after the woman disappeared. 

















The Moon-Witch and Tahoe sat by the shore. 
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Then he came back to his mother’s 
fire to sit and brood, or wander by 
himself like a lost hunter. 

Much time passed and the Shin- 
ing Ones came not back. In _ two 
more moons the Long White Sleep 
would be upon them.. Many grew 
afraid. “Surely,” they said, “the 
devils of the bottomless hole have 
devoured our new friends. Let us 
go home or we too shall be des- 
troyed. 

Tahoe called his head men to- 
gether around a great council fire. 

“Let every chief speak his. mind,” 
said he. “For me, I shall:stay on 
the high mountain. All who fear 
may turn again to their.old ran- 
cherias.” 

Three days and three nights the 
pow-wow lasted. Quarrels_ there 
were,.and lamentings, but a small 
band of men and women with brave 
souls stood by Tahoe. Many- of 
these lost family and friends .when 
the faint-hearted host struck camp 
and filed off down the ridges—the 
timid, the old and the sick—to seek 
again their starved huts in the 
chaparral. There numbers of them 
died miserably, as cowards should. 
Others kept alive on rank herbs and 
bitter roots till the drought ended. 
They became Diggers, and are so 
called to this day. 

But Tahoe and his few followers 
who held to the high Sierra made a 
great feast with a sacred dance to 
the next full moon; and they chant- 
ed a new song: 

“We are the mountain folk. This 
is our happy hunting ground; if we 
die by magic we can but go to an- 
other like it. Mountain folk are 
we forever!” 

Thus a bold new tribe was 
formed. Its men were the strongest 
and best of all the foothill nations; 
as for the women, none but the 
young and handsome who were 
skillful hut-wives, were allowed to 
stay. 

Still a secret fear of the unseen 
chasm was upon them, and they 
kept away from it. Tahoe alone 
went often to the crest and waited 


there in the wild-goats’ path, but 
he spoke no word as he sat in his 
mother’s wigwam, the one brave 
who had chosen no mate. 

One night as they crouched by 
their log fires planning how to keep 
warm, when the snow came, they 
heard. a voice they knew well call- 
ing to them. The voice was like a 
song, and Tahoe answered it with 
a cry of joy and welcome, for there 
on the ridge above them was the 
Moon Witch. She layghed and 
beckoned. As under a Spell, Tahoe 
and his band of strong’ young men 
and women;arose.and followed her. 
They followed all night, through 
unknown trails, and .over those 
notches in the sky—the ‘tracks of 
the storm-god—till they came to a 
great valley that lay close under 
the stars. And what they saw there 
under the moon and by the white 
beams of morning, drove all fear 
from. their hearts forever. 


For here was no_ bottomless 
chasm, but a snow-fed sea, that 
gleamed and flashed its billows of 
blue as far as the eye could follow. 
Its surface trembled with the dart- 
ings of trout; upon its banks roamed 
herds of deer and elk. Farther 
back, meadows of wild grain met 
and mingled with cone-woods that 
cloaked the mountains to their 
frozen tip. Held in this frame-work 
of forest and-barrier peaks the lake 
shone like a mirror. 

“I give you this land,” said the 
woman, “in return for that you did 
for me and my tribe in our need. 
The lake shall be called Tahoe af- 
ter your chief, who saved me from 
death. You and your children shall 
hold the region long, long—until 
another race, white-faced like the 
giver, shall take it from you. You 
may stay without fear. But the 
storm gods claim sacrifice—the lake 
will never give back its dead. 
Drowned ones must float forever 
in its depths, and their spirits haunt 
its shores and waters.” 

Then she lead them to a spring 
near the edge of the lake and laid a 
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spell upon it so that it became a 
cure-all for sickness. There it bub- 
bles hot and healing to this day. 
She taught them to make wig- 
wams that are warm under the 
snow; she helped them to fashion 
nets and snares and weapons of a 
new cunning. To the squaws she 
gave basket-patterns, fine and 
strange; and she showed them the 
“squirrel-skin weave’—and no 
other tribe can make such fur-robes. 


Monthly. 


shall carry you away.” 

For answer the woman shook her 
mantle of her hair more closely 
around her, and turned shivering 
again toward the lake. 

“I love not ‘the snow. I would 
laugh always and sing to a warm 
sky. Come thou with me, Tahoe.” 

“Whither.” 

“To our new tribe-land south of 
the moon-rise.” 

“And my people?” 





Flitted straight into the heart of the Moon. 


Then she taught them how to store 
their food for winter; with many 
other wise things that the mountain 
Indian remembers, even now. 

And ever, as the Moon-Witch 
came and went at these tasks, the 
young chief walked beside her. Au- 
tumn began to chill the short days. 
The pair sat by the shore. 

“Why look you across the 
water?” asked Tahoe. 

“A boat should come for me.” 

“Nay, we are promised; no boat 


“They need thee not; behold 
them fed and warm in the land of 
plenty I have given them.” 

“I am their chief; they love me.” 

“I love thee, thou swart and bold 
one. Thy lodge and no other will 
I trim. I know a valley where the 
trees hold bloom and fruit of gold 
to a sun that knows no cloud. There 
—even while this land burrows un- 
der frozen drifts—will we fashion 
our shelter of hewn-rock.” 

Tahoe looked at the woman as a 
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man looks at but one woman in a 
life; then he gazed over the water 
toward that gap in the southern 
peaks. 

“Yes, yes,” cried the woman; “it 
is there, that warm valley, with its 
birds and flowers and sun fruits! 
‘There waits our home——” 

But Tahoe turned away. His 
face was like the face of one dead. 

“A hitl-chief is bond to his tribe. 
| may not forsake them.” 

“Choose between them and me,” 
said the woman. Her eyes burned 
with strange fire, her arms beck- 
oned him. But his lips were like 
stone as he answered her: 

“Truth to the tribe-bond.” 

“Can nothing free thee?” 

“But death—or madness.” 

“Then be thou mad,” cried the 
witch, “but only for me, and when 
summer nights shine on the water, 
for then will I come back to thee 
—true man as thou art—and the 
tribe-bond shall hold me also.” 

That night a full moon swung low 
over the lake and dancing along in 
its beams came a canoe; winged it 
was, and the Shining Ones on board 
of it rowed not but moved with en- 
chantment. The woman bade fare- 
well to the Indians, who mourned 
with sorrow at her going. To her 
lover she spoke what none other 
might hear. 

“Wait my sure coming!” she 
called again as she entered the boat 
and sailed away in the track of the 
moon. 

But through that pass in the 
southern peaks came a gale of wind 
that smote the lake as with the 
slap of an unseen hand. The flying 
boat was made to toss this way and 
that among coils of black water as 
a moth might flutter among writh- 
ing snakes. Then it rose on a high- 
flung billow and a last glimpse saw 
it flitting straight into the heart of 
the moon. 

All night the storm raged over 
the boiling lake. 

“They cannot drown,” said the 
Indians; “sorcerers all, they ride 
safe where living boatmen must 


sink.” 
But they never saw the Moon- 
Witch again. 


The White Sleep came and 
melted away. Summer ripened and 
a great feast was made ready. The 
chief's lodge was woven with 
boughs and vines from the thickets, 
and every night as the moon rode 
on toward its full Tahoe waited by 
the shore and gazed along the shin- 
ing trail for the boat that came not. 

“Madness grows upon him,” said 
the others; “see where he laughs 
and beckons and calls in the un- 
known tongue.” 

Summer came and went. One 
harvest night when the lake glowed 
and trembled under the magic of 
a great white moon the Indians, 
sitting at their feast, heard a cry 
of joy and welcome and saw their 
mad chief spring into the lake. In 
vain they called to him; swift and 
strong went the swimmer. Far out 
under a pool of moon-beams hov- 
ered a mist-like shape. There he 
disappeared, but they heard his 
laugh again, and with it what 
sounded like the laugh of a woman. 

They saw him no more. In vain 
they searched the waves and shore 
and heaped the funeral pyre. Lake 
Tahoe never gives back its dead. 

Sometimes, when harvest moons 
weave meshes of silver between the 
long green days, they who sit at 
summer feasts in the high Sierras 
chant muttering rhythms of a 
Moon-Witch and storm gods. 

The tribes remember. Every 
year in all the centuries they set 
their tents in the old way and bur- 
den the fine-stitch baskets for the 
winter. And when the Long White 
Sleep comes down over the Sum- 
mit valleys the Indian crawls into 
his nest of squirrel-skins under the 
snowed-in wigwam and sleeps— 
sleeps and wakes, and mutters his 
stories over and over again, to be 
passed on as long as a redman is 
left in the Tahoe land. That time 
may be short—the white-skinned 
race has come again. 
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T was a cold, dark morning in 
December when the collier Az- 
tec left Mororan, which lies in 

the Straits of Isangar. The ship was 
dirty, and her officers utterly wear- 
ied by the effort to get to sea before 
an approaching storm should seize 
them harbor-bound. So when the 
last load of “coalies” had put off 
for the shore, the third mate with- 
out delay reported to the captain 
that the steamer was clear of the 
men and women who for ten days 
had been dumping their coal baskets 
in every conceivable opening from 
“the entrance to the engine room, to 
the lazarette ventilators. 

“Thank heaven!” said the cap- 
tain. “Up anchor, Mr. Stallard.” 

When they were clear of the har- 
bor and the grimy Aztec was snif- 
fing the stiff Easterly wind, the 
mate left the deck where he had 
spent the last twenty-four hours 
and went to his room to clean up for 
breakfast. 

In the gloom of his cabin he did 
not at first notice that the bunk 
was occupied. When his eye caught 
sight of a form under the blankets 
he gasped. A _ thousand fancies 
flashed within his mind, but they 
all vanished when he somewhat 


roughly turned back the edge of 
the covers. 

He left the room, closing the door 
softly after him and went around to 
the third mate’s cabin. He found 
him deep in soap and water, thrust 
a towel into his astonished hand, 


and dragged him out on deck. 
“What in blazes commence:l 





the third mate. 

His superior deigned no answer 
but opened the door of his own 
cabin and pulled him in. “What in 
Heaven’s name,” protested the 
third mate, angrily, “what in 
Heaven’s name have I done now?” 

“Done!” echoed the mate. “Look 
here!” and he drew back the_blan- 
kets. 

Sound asleep, with her head on 
her arm lay a little Japanese girl 
of perhaps twelve years. The two 
men gazed and were silent. 

“T thought,” said ‘the mate pres- 
ently, “that you had seen to it that 
the ship was clear of this trash.” 

His subordinate dried his face 
with the towel and muttered from 
under its veil: “I did go over the 
ship, sir, but I’m beggared if I 
thought it necessary to look in 
here.” 

“You're a fool,” responded his 
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chief. “You've had _ experience 
enough in these places to know that 
these girls drop their coal baskets 
when they get a chance and hunt 
a warm spot to sleep in. Hush, 
she’s waking.” 

The little one opened her eyes 
and looked fearlessly upon the offi- 
cers. “Good morning!” she said 
softly. 

“What are you doing here?” 
growled the mate. 

“It warm,” she answered, patting 
the pillow. “On deck heap cold.” 

The third mate threw open the 
door and pointed out to the waves 
running by. “We're at sea,” he said 
gently, “and you're leaving home.” 

Her eyes shone, somewhat mis- 
chievously the mate thought, and 
she stretched out her hands. “You 
be kind, matey, you be good? They 
beat me at Mororan. No good.” 

“What?” gasped the mate. 

“You be kind!” she repeated shy- 
ly. “I make you nice wife. Can 
make tea, can make cigarette. Good 
wife to you,” and she nodded her 
head gravely. 

“T don’t want you for a wife,” 
thundered the mate. “I’ve got one 
home.” 

There was a child-like note of ap- 
peal in the girl’s voice when she 
turned to the younger man. “You 


’ like wife?” she asked. 


Before the third officer could ut- 
ter a word, the mate broke in: “No, 
he doesn’t, and if he did, it would 
not be you, my girl.” 

The tone was harsh. “Don’t beat 
me,” she cried piteously. 

“Mr. Stallard,” ventured’ the 
third mate, “suppose we see if we 
can’t get the old man to put her 
ashore at some fishing village.” 

“That won’t do,” answered the 
mate, after a pause. “Poor little 
thing. We can’t do that.” 

“Something’s got to be done,” 
said the other. 

The little Tapanese had followed 
the expression of their faces, and 
with a timid assurance she whis- 
pered: “You keep on ship. I be 


good. I know how to be good Eng- 
lish fashicn. I missionary girl.” 
There was no answer to her ap- 
peal, and with a cry of despair she 
sat up. “I good missionary girl,” 
she pleaded. “I love God. I sing.” 
Softly and clearly she sang: 


“He has taken my feet 

From the mire and the clay 

And set them on the Rock up 
Edgeways.” 


“That settles it,’ said Stallard, 
huskily, when the plangent voice 
had ceased. “She’s mine. I'll adopt 
her. Little cne, you be a good girl, 
and I'll look out for you.” 

It was with much diffidence that 
the mate sought the captain. To 
him he explained the situation 
bluntly and without sentiment. 
“Simply a case of have-to,” he con- 
cluded. “Can’t put a kid like that 
ashore in a strange place. She’s 
been ill-treated enough and worse 
is ahead of her. I’m a married man 
and I guess I can adopt her.” 

“You're crazy, Stallard,” said the 
skipper warmly. “You get infatu- 
ated with a little coal girl and want 
to adopt her. What will your wife 
say?” 

The mate flushed. “We haven't 
any kid, sir, and I give you my 
word that I mean to do a father’s 
duty by that little girl. She’s out 
of a ditch, I know, but she doesn’t 
know what sin is, and I think, sir, 
that maybe I can bring her up to 
be what a girl should be.” 

“Nonsense,” said the captain. 
“You ought to be acquainted with 
her sort better. They’re no good.” 

“Trust me, sir,” said the mate, 
doggedly. 

The captain pondered a great 
while. Finally he rose and pulled 
down the log-book. “We'll make 
it ship-shape. You sign the log, 
saying you adopt her and I'll certify 
to it. Stallard, I don’t like this 
business at all, but it seems the best 
way out of it.” 

“There is no need,” the mate 
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suggested, “of telling the rest any 
more than that I’ve taken her to 
educate?” 

“We'll put the whole thing in the 
log,” said the captain. “You can 
tell ‘em what you like outside.” 

So the entry was made and signed 
and the girl, now christened Mo- 
roran, after her birth-place, was in- 
stalled in a vacant cabin. Few 
cared to inquire into the matter, 
beyond the details which the mate 
saw fit to divulge. 

The very first night Mororan sta- 
tioned herself unobtrusively behind 
the mate’s seat at table and served 
him. This was against his purpose, 
but threats and promises were of 
no avail, and he had finally to ac- 
cept it. 

Within a week little Mororan was 
perfectly at home, and no smile was 
provoked when the mate referred 
to “my daughter.” For at sea the 
unusual is the inevitable. 

When the Aztec had worked her 
slow way down into warmer seas 
the stalwart mate spent most of his 
spare time on the after-deck with 
Mororan beside him. In his awk- 
ward way he strove to tell her the 
things he thought a good girl should 
know. She listened, accepted and 
practiced dutifully. It was not long 
before Stallard found that he was 
the pupil and she the teacher. She 
taught him the fancies and long- 
ings and purities of a maiden’s 
heart. There was but one aspect 
of her mind that was always dark 
to him. “Missionary girl” she evi- 
dently was; she talked that kind of 
English. Her creed was orthodox 
so far as he knew, but her idea of 
the God she worshiped seemed so 
changeable, so misty, yet so human 
that he failed to recognize any of 
his own conceptions. He tried to 
fathom her thought, but it always 
ended in fixing her eyes upon him 
and singing: 


“He has taken my feet 

From the mire and the clay 

And_ set them on the Rock up Edge- 
ways.” 
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“Who has taken your feet from 
the mire and the clay?” he would 
ask. 

“God,” she always 
looking at him solemnly. 

“Who is God?” 

Then she would look at him with 
eyes that he could not read, and the 
catechism was finished. 

One day she varied the usual for- 
mula, and when he asked her “Who 
has taken your feet from the mire 
and the clay?” she answered him 
with a sob. 

He had never seen her cry before, 
and with an uncontrollable impulse 
he lifted her into his arms. She 
lay there choking with emotion. 
Suddenly she checked herself, and 
with closed eyes kissed him gently. 
It was the first caress she had given 
him and he triumphed paternally. 
“T thought, little one,’ he mur- 
mured, “that you did not kiss in 
Japan.” 

Blushes stole over her cheeks, and 
she knelt at his feet. With her 
head bowed on his knees she whis- 
pered: 


answered, 


“He has taken my feet 
From the mire and the clay 
And set them on the Rock up Edge- 


ways.” 
The mate was puzzled and 
thought great thoughts. All his 


dreams now were of living ashore 
with his newly found daughter. He 
decided that he would keep her in 
a good boarding school where he 
would call every afternoon ; he won- 
dered if his wife would quite agree 
to take Mororan to the country with 
them for dinner of a Sunday; he 
tried to fancy how the girl would 
look in European dress, and most 
often he simply smiled upon her 
largely. So he dreamed and she 
grew into his heart. 

Within a week’s sail of Honolulu 
it was discovered that the cargo 
of coal was a-fire. For two days 
and two nights they fought to 
quench it, but their efforts were fu- 
tile, and the hour came when they 





Over that form, the gaunt mate strove to pray. 
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must abandon ship. They launched 
the boat into a summer sea and lay 
by till the Aztec was gone. Then 
with dreary faces the occupants of 
the several boats hoisted the lan- 
teen sails and started on the long 
voyage to land. 

In the mate’s boat were Mororan 
and five sailors. They were but 
scantily provisioned with food and 
water, but still there was enough 
to last with good weather. 

For two days fortune favored 
them, and though the other boats 
disappeared, Stallard’s heart grew 
lighter. The disaster had put his 
dreams to flight, yet now while they 
rocked on the cradling swell of the 
southern seas he dreamed again 
about his daughter. And she sat 
before him and sang cheerfully lit- 
tle scraps of song such as the coalies 
sing at their work, or slept by his 
side the sleep of careless childhood. 
The men, in a world quite apart, 
listlessly trimmed the sail or pulled 
at the oars when the breeze died 
with the colors of the sunset. 

On the third night the wind rose 
and with it the sea. In spite of the 
utmost skill of the mate the boat 
shipped seas heavily, and in the 
morning they discovered that the 
fresh water was spoiled. 

When Stallard had tasted of it, 
he ordered it all thrown over the 
side, and shifted his revolver into 
a handier pocket. 

Days passed, and drying lips com- 
menced to mutter dangerously. At 
a week’s end two men crouched in 
the bow of the boat, and when they 
gazed at the mate and remembered 
the death of their companions ihey 
strove to form words that would 
move him out of his impassive atti- 
tude of authority. 

Human strength was failing, and 
Stallard prayed over the upturned 
face of his daughter that God would 
grant him to kill these also without 
murder. Then, open eyed, he slept 
and dreamed of walking in the Park 


with little Mororan. And he tasted 
the water of a fountain under the 
trees, and saw the dew of its cool 
draught upon the little one’s lips. 
That dream faded, and his mouth 
was parched. But in another scene 
he felt upon his hot lips a kiss from 
her he loved. That kiss awakened 
him. 

He awoke in time, and without 
the guilt of murder he came to be 
at last alone with her. She lay un- 
conscious between his knees, her 
hot face to the implacable sky in 
mute appeal. Over that form the 
gaunt mate strove to call in prayer; 
but his jaws set in agony, and his 
tongue refused to say anything but 
“Mororan! Mororan!” 

The sun flamed toward its setting 
and the ocean shone as brass. From 
the far horizon dark shadows beck- 
oned to the solitary man in the 
boat. Strange ships hailed him and 
unknown gods chattered out of the 
sky. Still he called: ‘“Mororan! 
Mororan!” 

The form of the girl stirred and 
she opened her eyes. With a 
quiver she tried to speak. 

No sound came, and the mate 
thrust his knife into his arm and 
bathed her lips in the blood. “God!” 
she murmured. 

“Who is God?” asked the mate 
thickly. 

There was a blind outstretching 
of her hand, and then the voice rang 
out: 


“He has taken my feet 
From the mire and the clay 
And set them on the Rock of Ages.” 


“Who is God?” cried the mate, 
struggling with Death. 

Mororan stretched out both her 
arms toward him and whispered: 

“You have taken 

But her arms never met about his 
neck, and her final act of worship 
was unaccomplished. She and her 
God were dead. 

















OALED on the dust-blown prairie land, 
Brave sires we did not lack, 
Strength they gave us, limbs of steel, 
Breadth of flank and back. 
Loose we ran from the snow-clad hills, 
Through cactus rift and sage, 
By cooling shade of the cotton-wood, 
Where snow-filled torrents rage. 


Free we were to come and go, 
The gray wolf sniffed the lee 

Of the rollicking, kicking broncho pack, 
Foe-flanked, but always free, 

The rattler sprang from the gray-ribbed rock, 
From the pine the lion snarled, 

The sneak coyote at dusk ran in 
From gloom of the timber gnarled. 


Then man came—the master strength— 
His keen rope caught the neck, 

Held hard, we knew not what it meant, 
Clean limbed, we knew no check; 

Kick, bite, and plunge, we fought the hand 
That bound us to our fate, 

The bitted barb we frothed in vain, 
Strong grip soon cooled our hate. 


*Twas then we learned the tutor will— 

Turn right, at the guiding knee; 
Halt! at jerk of the leather rein; 

Charge! when the strap runs free. 
Driven and shod in a hot corrall, 

Our school was the school of might— 
The raw-hide and the rowelled heel, 

The whip tongue’s burning bite. 
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The East next had us, wild as yet, 
We sniffed of the wind-blown surf, 
Our tempers soon were put to test, 
Our strength, on the line-checked turf. 
The white-garbed riders, strong of limb, 
Sat close, their strength we felt, 
The swivelled bit we learned to love, 
Keen hand and buckling belt. 


Swing out! for the rolling ball’s between, 
Swerve! for the goal-posts swim ; 
Jump! as the cutting mallet head 
Bites by, with snapping vim; 
Halt! with forefeet firm and close; 
Rear! for the rope’s ahead ; 
Turn! for the ball runs near the goal; 
Buck! and save your head. 


A lunge to the left, and hit your mate, 
In Paddock friends—not here; 
Bear stiff to the right, and use your weight, 
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Then hark! to the ringing cheer; 

Twist sharp about—now to the fore, 
Wind! Wind! for the pace is rank; 

Breathe deep, breathe full, and spread your legs, 
The steel spur cuts the flank. 


At last is life—our life of old, 
The green turf soft below, 

The rush, the flight, the loss, the gain, 
Foam-flecked—away we go. 

Lung up! plunge down! and kick again, 
Pure joy at being wild, 

The blanket waits with swaddling care 
Wyoming’s favored child. 


(Chorus at the Club.) 


Hurrah for the polo-pony! 
A cool glass, fresh and clean, 
To the mettled spirit, prairie wild, 
Sand, grit, and muscles lean. 
Up! Up! on the table, glasses up! 
To the health of the brave and good, 
To the snorting, plunging, child of strength. 
To his daring Western blood! 
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At Matias’s Mexican Restaurant. 











The Humbler Restaurants of San Francisco 





By ROLAND WHITTLE 


66 T ease in mine inn,” quoted 
Alice Meynell, the famous 
English poet and essayist 

in the big book at Matias Morti- 
gia’s, when she was here last year, 
and a very good place it is to be at 
ease in, as the writer of this can 
testify from many personal experi- 
ences. But the same thing might 
be said of many restaurants in the 
city of San Francisco, for this city 
is known to the globe trotter as 
the very metropolis of restaurants 
par excellence. 

-The semi-tropical life, the cosmo- 
politan population, and the absence 
of the home life in the beginning of 
its history, all combined to make 
the inhabitants of the city. by the 
Golden Gate enthusiastic diners 
out, and it is to be questioned if 
any city in the world can show such 
diversity and individuality in pub- 
lic places of refreshment as can San 
Francisco. Of course, the rich and 


luxurious restaurants are here as in 
larger cities, only in greater num- 
bers than the population of the place 
would seem to warrant, offering a 
variety and elegance of cuisine 
which can be approached by but 
few cities in the world. A dozen 
places might be mentioned which 
will offer the most satisfactory com- 
parison with the famous hostelries 
of Europe both in respect of the 
cooking and the serving of the 
dishes. In fact, visitors generally 
go away with the firm conviction 
that San Franciscans do nothing 
but eat at restaurants and go to the 
theatre. 

But it is not in respect to the 
more expensive places that San 
Francisco is peculiar, for these natu- 
rally approximate in style and man- 
ner to the pattern set by restaurants 
for the well-to-do everywhere. The 
cheap restaurant, which will give a 
full French dinner well cooked and 
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Autographs in Matias’s ‘‘album.”’ 


served in at least an appetizing man- 
ner, with a good table claret in- 
cluded, for the sum of fifty cents, is 
at once the pride of the city and the 
wonder of tourists. And there are 
literally scores of them. Some of 
them are, however, so distinctive in 
their characteristics as to call for 
special notice. 

The little restaurant to which ref- 
erence has already been made, and 
in which not only Alice Meynell, 
but hundreds of famous people have 
eaten their dinner during the last 
eighteen months, is one of the cos- 
iest and most delightful little eating 
houses to be met with in a trip 
round the world. It is a genuine 
Mexican restaurant, not an imita- 
tion one, where the meals are 
cooked by Mexican women before 
your eyes in the approved Mexican 
fashion. The little place is full of 
the atmosphere of the iand of Diaz. 
Great strings of red peppers hang 
drying from the low ceiling, the 
walls are papered with the gay col- 
ors in which the inhabitants of the 
Southern Republic love to revel; 
the tables are small, and covered 
with coarse but spotless linen, and 
the queerest shaped gourds take 





the place of water-bottles. 

Here one gets the perfection of 
Mexican cooking. There are five 
courses at luncheon, beginning with 
vegetable soup, which is hot enough 
to serve as a temporary substitute 
for purpatory, and accompanied by 
a bottle of the strong claret which 
the Mexican loves, but which is po- 
tent enough to make one long for 
whiskey as a light beverage. All 
of it is most excellently seasoned, 
and the black coffee at the end 
makes one realize that after all the 
Mexican can run the Frenchman 
pretty close in the making of that 
beverage, at which the all-conquer- 
ing Saxon, as a rule, is such a com- 
plete bungler, and the price of such 


mer de hn meal as that is exactly twenty-five 


cents. Dinner is a yet more elabo- 
rate function, for which twice the 
price of a lunch is charged. 

This place, which was originally 
started to cater to the requirements 
of the large Mexican population liv- 
ing in the Latin quarter where 
the restaurant is situated, became 
famous among the artists who 
found here just the place which they 
had long sought in vain, for its en- 
tire naturalness is its great charm. 
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Artist's “‘proof’’ at Matias's. 
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At Luchetti’s on a Sunday Night. 
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These brought their friends, until, 
now, one may go and find repre- 
sentatives of all the arts and learned 
professions. And the landlord de- 
serves every success, for he is a 
most engaging fellow, bright and 
witty, full of fun and most amusing, 
and has had the good sense not to 
let success turn his head, but still 
preserves in time of prosperity the 
distinctive features which have 
made his place famous all over the 
world. He keeps a book in which 
most visitors write down some sen- 
timent and their name. Amid the 
mass of names, some one or other, 
on nearly every page, strikes one 
by its significance to the greater 
world, and amid the heaps of trash 
with which such a book is naturally 
encumbered the telling phrase or 
the striking sketch shows at once 
ment at times, and hundreds of dol- 
that the master of his craft has been 
there. 

This littic restaurant, which Rob- 
ert Touis Stevenson has made an 
ubject of interest to the world at 
large because he used to dine there 
in the days of his poverty, has fed 
no one knows how many future 
great ones. It is just opposite the 
County Jail where the big van with 
the prisoners comes and goes, and 
sometimes the inmates of this 
gloomy and unsanitary institution 
get a meal there by favor of such 
of their visiting friends as have the 
price. 

Luchetti’s is quite a different 
place. A large, straggling barn, 
uncomfortable in its fittings and de- 
void of all artistic settings, it is 
the most prominent restaurant in 
the Italian Quarter, right in the 
heart of the fishermen’s district. The 
walls are devoid of ornament, save 
for the gaudy advertisements of 
cigarettes and liquors, and at one 
end there is a large counter which 
serves as a bar, and as a place for 
taking the money of the patrons on 
crowded nights, for Luchetti’s is a 
famous place, and many a gold coin 
passes over the bar into the pock- 


ets of the sleek and smiling Italian 
proprietor every Sunday evening. 
This restaurant presents the 
greatest contrast at different times. 
Go in the morning, and the place 
is almost deserted save for a late 
breakfaster, whose eyes and surly 
demeanor tell the secret of his ab- 
sence from work and speak of un- 
wise indulgence in the “dago red,” 
as the rough claret preferred by the 
denizens of this quarter is popularly 
designated. At noon, another class 
of customers is in evidence. The 
Italian fishermen come to take their 
meal before launching their felucca 
sailed craft upon the bay. Sturdy 
fellows they are—men of deep chest 
and a build which is not generally 
associated with the Italian type. 
They represent the whole seaboard 
of Italy, for they come from Ven- 
ice, from Genoa, from Sicily where 
the winds still whisper the story 
of the classic times, and the tides 
appear to move to the music of Ver- 
gilian hexameters. They bring with 
them their local prejudices and their 
fierce feuds, and though for the 
most part quiet and _ peaceful 
enough, the hot blood flares out at 
times, and the rich oath of the 
Southern sailor is sometimes ans- 
wered with a sharp knife thrust. 
Then the patrol wagon rolls up, and 
the too impetuous one realizes that 
the laws of the Anglo-Saxon take 
no account of the hot blood of the 
Latin. For the most part, how- 
ever, they eat in peace, breaking 
now and again into snatches of mu- 
sic in which they all join, singing 
as only Italian proletarians can sing, 
happy in spite of the hardness of 
their lives. After the meal, they 
go up to the bar and have their great 
demi-johns filled with the heady 
claret, for they do not go out on 
their voyage without their well- 
filled jars of wine. Then they sally 
forth in their bright colored jer- 
seys with the gum boots high up on 
their thighs, gallant, reckless fel- 
lows making with their swift, beau- 
tiful craft one of the most charm- 
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ing sights on the bay of San Fran- 
cisco. 

But on Sunday night Luchetti’s 
is in its glory. Then the Italian 
leaves the place to the American, 
and young men and maidens come 
for a mad, wild frolic and take pos- 
session. The meal costs fifty cents, 
and is a sort of travesty on a good 
Italian dinner—soup, fish, chicken, 
raviola, spaghetti, fried cream, wine 
and coffee. As the evening wears 
along, the fun becomes furious. 
Rough flirtation is the order of the 
hour, and it is commonly said that 
if one takes a girl to Luchetti’s with 
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A comparatively quiet party. 


him, he can never be sure that he 
will bring her out again. Some- 
times a piece of bread is thrown, 
and then follows a whole shower of 
onions and such scraps of food as 
may be handy. Some one starts a 
song, n ot the kind of ditty trolled 
out by our fishermen, but a banal, 
modern music hall production, and 
this crowd which haunts the music 
halls takes up the chorus, and the 
place rings with the strains of “The 
Good Old Summer Time,” 

There is generally music enough, 
queer little incongruous orchestras, 
consisting of various ill-assorted in- 
struments played by men who have 
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seen better days or ought to have 
done so. But what the music lacks 
in style, it makes up in “go,” and 
it is not uncommon to see a man 
sawing away at a big bass viol and 
shouting out the words of some 
wild song, with a big cigar in the 
corner of his mouth, which his sing- 
ing does not appear to disturb. 
Occasionally the music is of a 
higher order, and an Italian will ac- 
company himself on a guitar to one 
of those soft, haunting melodies 
which lie hidden away in the re- 
moter places of Italy, and which 
are never tempted upon the stage 
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either by the wiles of impresarios or 
the ambitions of opera singers. 
Such tunes do not continue to exist 
apart from the common people to 
whom they belong. 

The heady wine mounts to the 
brains of the girls and they begin 
to giggle and crowd restlessly. Soon 
perhaps one bolder than the rest 
gets up and attempts to dance, a 
partner at once springs to her side, 
and a waltz is begun which at times 
develops into a Hula Hula. And so 
the fun goes on all Sunday evening, 
most of it quite harmless, b ut suffi- 
ciently boisterous and noisy. 
This is the place to go if one 
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wants to see the prosperity of the 
lower middle classes of San Fran- 
cisco. They come in, boys and 
girls, fresh from a trip into Marin 
or Alameda county, laden with 
flowers, so that the whole place in 
the early spring, is glorious with 
the color of the yellow poppies. 
Splendid girls and well developed 
young men, full of animal spirits, 
and eager for any sport which may 
turn up. They have full opportu- 
nity of satisfying this natural crav- 
ing for healthy excitement at Lu- 
chetti’s,, and they avail themselves 
of it to the utmost, especially as the 
place is remote from the center of 
the city, and there is but little like- 


lihood of employer or parent drop- 


ping in to spoil the sport. 

With all its noise and all its 
crowded revelry, this restaurant is 
a most interesting place to visit, 
and, after all, it will easily be seen 
that there are much worse places 
for the youngsters to spend an even- 
ing, for as there is food with the 
wine, there is next to no drunken- 
ness, and the sport and frolic are 
but the expression of the natural 
high spirits of those who feel that 
youthful strength which is_ the 
greatest asset of the nation, and the 
most valuable possession which it 
can have in times of stress, for these 
young people are genuine workers 
in the week day’s busy life. 

Sanguinetti’s, once the great Ital- 
ian restaurant, as Luchetti’s now is, 
is next door to his rival. The place 
is smaller, but perhaps more artis- 
tically attractive, as the low room 
with its beamed ceiling and dark 
walls makes a better setting for the 
swarthy crowd which patronize it, 
than the fresher and more garish 
glories of his neighbor. The form 
of entertainment is about the same 
as at the other place, with this ex- 
ception: that as the tide of Ameri- 
can favor has ebbed away, that of 
Italian has returned, and one can 
drop into this little place almost 
any evening, and hear the Italian 
folk-songs sung in the sweet, lan- 


4 


guorous music and tongue of South- 
ern Italy. 

There are quaint stories of the 
doings at Sanguinetti’s when the 
restaurant was in its prime, a few 
years ago. On one occasion a great 
Italian, tall, broad and strong as 
Hercules, entered the place when 
the revelry was at its height. He 
began at one end of the room and 
kissed all the girls one after the 
other. The fun of the thing was that 
he did not show the least roughness 
or truculence. He stopped in the 
coolest way imaginable before each 
girl as he walked down the broad 
aisle and kissed her, bowing in the 
most courteous manner with the air 
of a young grandee, rather than of 
a tanned and weather-beaten fisher- 
man. At last he came to one girl 
who refused to be kissed. She stood 
up and looked him full in the eye, 
and his eagerness of manner was 
checked at once. It was really funny 
to see this big fellow, who had con- 
quered all down the room, brought 
to a stop by a little bit of a girl not 
more than nineteen. He paused a 
moment as if half bewildered, and 
then bowed and offered his hand, 
which the young lady took at once, 
and the terror of the Barbary Coast 
left the room. 

It was incomprehensible that 
none of the men rose in anger at 
the affront to their companions, but 
as a matter of fact they simply 
laughed and enjoyed the demonstra- 
tion as though they were not per- 
sonally interested. 

Quite a different kind of restau- 
rant is the “Helping Hand,” or, as 
it is known to the impecunious ar- 
tists and others who are occasion- 
ally driven to partake of its dainties, 
the “Glad Hand.” This place is 
intended to supply good, wholesome 
meals as cheaply as possible, and is 
under the supervision of some re- 
ligious societies that combine evan- 
gelizing and restaurant keeping, a 
combination which has a certain 
amount of warrant in the Scrip- 
tures, and which is productive of 
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fairly good results; at least so say 
the present proprietors of the 
“Helping Hand.” No dish here 
costs more than one cent. Good, 
wholesome and clean food is given 
sufficient for one meal for that sum. 
Five meals or provision for nearly 
two days can be laid in at the cost 
of five cents. 

Few restaurants can boast of a 
centenarian as a customer, but if 
the recommendations of a man a 
hundred and seven years old counts 
for anything, the “Helping Hand” 
has, in a gentleman of that age, a 
certain Mr. Diamond, a most enthu- 
siastic advertiser. He says that the 
meals given for this ridiculously 
small sum are the best suited to 
him, and that they are sufficiently 
wholesome to keep him in splendid 
health and spirits. If appearance 
counts for anything, no better rec- 
ommendation could be given, for 
Mr. Diamond is hale and strong, 
walks with a vigorous step, and can 
hear well and see well and talk most 
intelligently. He is a very inter- 
esting man, withal, and shows the 
enthusiasm of a young man of sixty- 
five or thereabouts as he expounds 
his views on rational living on 
which he is naturally somewhat of 
an authority, and concerning which 
he has written a little book. 

The bill of fare at the “Glad 
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Hand” includes a complete vege- 
table menu. Vegetable soups, 
mushes, biscuits, and all the ordi- 
nary breakfast dishes are provided, 
the room is clean and well kept, 
and the only sign of the religious 
side of the enterprise appears in the 
numerous Scripture texts printed in 
colored letters ppon the walls, and 
the organ at one end of the room, 
which speaks of evangelistic ser- 
vices. The cleanliness of the place, 
and the general good appearance of 
the customers are very noticeable 
in such a cheap eating house. The 
habitues are poor, very poor, per- 
haps, but by no means degraded; 
honest-looking fellows enough, who 
are temporarily out of work or have 
been sick and are thus compelled to 
patronize so cheap a place, but 
there appears also to be a consider- 
able sprinkling of vegetarians like 
Mr. Diamond, who prefer the meals 
which they can get here to those 
provided by more expensive places. 
These examples of San Francisco 
restaurant life are chosen almost at 
random, for there is a nearly inex- 
haustible store of material in the 
Chinese restaurants, those of the 
Japanese, the Slav, the American 
and the manifold nationalities which 
combine to make up the population 
of this intensely cosmopolitan city, 
and contribute to Bohemian life. 
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BUILDERS OF CALIFORNIA 





By MORRISON PIXLEY 
THIRD NUMBER 


HE dramatic era of California 
history was that which suc- 
ceeded the Mission period 

and extended from 1835 to 1855. 

It commenced with the rather 
unusual performance of politicians 
grabbing for church property, re- 
sulting in the Government of Mex- 
ico ordering that the Missions be 
secularized, whereupon the padres 
set about in frantic haste the sav- 
ing what they could from the com- 
ing wreck. Cattle were slaughtered 
by the tens of thousands till the bar- 
rancas ran bloody torrents and the 
grass of the hills was covered with 
hides staked out to dry, so that they 
might be bartered with the traders 
for last gifts from the Fathers to 
the neophytes. 

The dignity of the Gobernador, 
who lived in state at Monterey, was 
supported by from twenty to two 
hundred soldiers, and a Castillo of 
adobe, set rear center upon the hill 
above, contained a dozen cannons, 
which made “much bang” when the 
action of the play reached a cli- 
max. 

Read and re-read the book of the 
play as one will, not a name of any 
of these early Governors impresses 
the mind as one who did anything 
historical. Those were happy days 
that had no history. 

Beautiful ladies, Indian maidens, 
villagérs and savages, filled the 
whole cast and there were no speak- 
ing parts. Governor after Governor 
reigned and waned with no more 
than the usual occurrences of a far- 
away colony province, just as things 
happen im Guam nowadays and no- 
body knows—or cares. The seat of 
government being at Monterey, and 
the Spanish customs house, which 
yet stands there, being the only one 
on the Coast, to Monterey must 


come all the vessels desiring to 
trade with California. Every year 
came trading ships from Boston, 
and from them deserted sailors who 
staid and wooed the maids with the 
ardor that sailors have. And the 
daughters of Spain looked with 
more favor upon them than upon 
their own people, as is the way of 
maids with strangers, and they mar- 
ried as they wisted. 

The Mexican revolution had 
thrown the Province of California 
under a bureaucratic rule of politi- 
cal carpet-baggers, who bound up 
the colonists in red tape until the 
freedom seekers were driven to 
strong measures to release them- 
selves. 

Monterey became a circumlocu- 
tion office, the object of which was 
to put an eternal negative upon 
everything, with, of course, a right 
on the part of the petitioner to ap- 
peal by slow freight to Mexico for 
justice, if he had patience and time 
and money were not considered. 

As instances: of how this must 
have ground upon the feelings of 
both native and new-come residents, 


‘may be mentioned the time when 


Arguello, Commandante of the Pre- 
sidio, San Francisco, built a small 
sailboat wherewith to cross the 
Corte Madera del Presidio for the 
purpose of getting out timbers to 
repair the Cuartel. The Governor at 
Monterey sent an insulting message 
asking how he dared commit such 
an improvement in the land of Land 
of Nod, ordering him forthwith to 
the capital for an investigation, and 
seizing the vessel, which he insinu- 
ated, was probably intended for 
smuggling. Apropos of the way 
they rode in those days, it was in- 
teresting to learn that young Argu- 
ello stopped that evening at Santa 
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Clara and the next at Monterey. 
Also it is consoling to remember 
that he succeeded in office the Gov- 
ernor Who had so humiliated him. 
Another grand “stroke of Red Tape” 
was the case of El Capitan Enrique 
Domingo Fitch, nee Henry D. Fitch 
of Boston, who, as narrated by Ban- 
croft, fell in love with and prom- 
ised to marry Dona Josefa, daugh- 
ter of Joaquin Carillo of San Diego, 
in 1826. The young lady was will- 
ing, the parents and the friar were 
willing, but the Gobernador Eche- 
andia, it is said, forbade the mar- 
riage through his Alfereto, it be- 
ing supposed that El Gobernador 
himself had aspirations. The eyes 
of La Bella Dona Josefa rained tears 
and El Capitan stormed, but the 
friar dared not proceed, though he 
dropped a hint of other lands where 
laws were laxer. Then her woman’s 
wit suggested a way for her will. 
She said: 

“Why don’t you carry me off, 
Don Enrique?” And so he did. 

The bride’s brother, Don Pio 
Pico, took her upon his horse and 
galloped to the shore where waited 
Don Enrique in a boat. They 
rowed out to the ship of a sea cap- 
tain friend, who was about to set 
sail for Valparaiso. After a charm- 
ing sail through tropic seas, the 
happy couple reached their destina- 
tion on the 3d of July, and were 
married by the curate Oriego. 

This would have been happenings 
enough for most marriages, but not 
in comic opera, California. The next 
year Don Enrique, his wife and in- 
fant, set sail back to California, in 
their own ship, the Leonor. Touch- 
ing at San Pedro, he was summoned 
to appear for trial before the eccle- 
siastical judge on charges of abduc- 
tion. For answer the dauntless cap- 
tain sent his marriage certificate 
to the judge and sailed on with the 
Dona Jose for Monterey. Here he 
was placed under arrest by Governor 
Encheandia, while his wife was “de- 
posited in the house of a respect- 
able citizen,” as was the courtly cus- 
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tom of those days when a lady was 
to be detained by process of law. 
Captain Fitch, being unable to 
make the hard overland trip to San 
Gabriel, asked the privilege of hav- 
ing his case tried at San Diego, 
where it was alleged the crime was 
committed, protesting that his busi- 
ness was being ruined by his im- 
prisonment. The _ ecclesiastical 
judge at San Gabriel referred the 
matter to the “Fiscal,” one Palo- 
mares, who said that Fitch was 
guilty of a hineous crime and en- 
titled to no mercy. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the Vicar Judge allowed 
Fitch to make the tfip by sea, and 
later on his wife was permitted by 
the Governor, to be removed to the 
town where her husband was. This 
leniency of the Governor incensed 
Palomares, the crusty Fiscal, who 
wanted to throw Echeandia him- 
self in jail for interfering with ec- 
clesiastical authority. 

Moreover it was found that time 
after time the court sat upon the 
case. The marriage was declared 
null by the learned fiscal, for the 
reason that “the certificate was 
slightly torn and blotted; that it in- 
cluded no statement of the city or 
church where the ceremony was per- 
formed—that the paper was neither 
legalized by three escribanos, nor 
vised by the Chilean Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; moreover, the 
Padre Orrego, not being the curate 
of the parties, could not marry them 


without a _ dispensation of the 
Bishop.” All of which goes to 
show that El Fiscal was a 
bright legal light, and cast a 
powerful judicial glare on his 
entire surroundings. More wit- 


nesses were examined and a perfect 
stream of fees flowed from the cap- 
tain’s chests to the coffers of his 
adopted country. The case was 
thus tried at San Gabriel, and then, 
to oblige him, San Diego was al- 
lowed to have a try at it. Finally, 
it was decided that the marriage, 
though not legitimate, was valid, 
and El Capitan should, as partial 
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penance, give a 50-pound bell to 
the church at Los Angeles, and 
moreover the couple must appear in 
church with lighted candles in their 
hands, for three dias festivos and 
recite together for thirty days, one- 
third of the rosary of the Holy Vir- 
gin. 

Thus it was that there grew up 
a desire for more independence and 
freedom than filtered to this far- 
away land from the fountain of jus- 
tice at the City of Mexico. 

In 1826 the overland barrier of 
mountain and desert was crossed 
for the first time by Jedediah Smith, 
who brought a party of trappers 
from Salt Lake to San Gabriel, and 
met with a cool and unpleasant re- 
ception from the officials. 

Smuggling was at all times a pro- 
fitable trade on the coast, and was 
continuously indulged in, for the 
single customs house at Monterey 
could not protect the whole sea- 
line, and there was no navy. A 
John Lawlor had a regular smug- 
gler’s den on: Santa Catalina Island, 
off the Santa Barbara Channel in 
1828, and from that island fortress 
he defied the authorities, who had 
not even so much as a row boat 
for a navy. 

History was made as it is on the 
stage. A handful of men repre- 
sented an army; half a dozen houses 
a town. With a crash of the drum 
and some extra hissing of the lime 
light focused for “solus,” came Sut- 
ter upon the stage, speaking four 
languages and doing four things at 
a time, till heads were wlfrling, buy- 
ing goods in lavish quantities on 
credit, chartering vessels by the 
fleet, dealing with governments, 
conquering savages, starting new 
industries, making himself a king, 
carving out his own kingdom and 
building his own castle, to be de- 
fended by himself and retainers 
against all the world, as in the days 
when there were real kings. Fre- 
mont, as the Conqueror, crossed the 
continent with less people than the 
average stage manager handles, and 
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made more volumes of history in 
eight months than the historians 
could write up in eight years. 

The gold discovery is so well 
known that almost every school- 
child can tell the story about the 
saw mill, the tail race, and the shin- 
ing specks, and how the stage gold 
then became so plentiful that the 
property man did not bother to 
gather it up at night, and every one 
flung around purses of it as they do 
in comic opera, only this was real 
gold. 

To the actors in this comedy, as 
to those on smaller stages, there 
was little of the fun visible; it was 
hard, tragic work, and we, specta- 
tors at this long distance, may 
thank our destinies for the leisure 
which their efforts won for us, and 
the sense of humor which they be- 
queathed us. 

By 1836, California was sufficient- 
ly advanced on the road to civili- 
zation to have a taste for scandal 
and leisure for its discussion, which 
in one case led to the ignominious 
flight of a Governor by the name of 
Chico, who had brought with him 
from Mexico the Dona Cruz, who 
at first posed as his niece, but fin- 
ally disposed of his peace. 

But Johann August Sutter is the 
first man who comes out with indi- 
vidual prominence. He was a 
Swiss, of Franco-German lineage, 
with the mercurial enthusiasm of 
France backed by the solidity of the 
Teutonic disposition. For years his 
fort on the Sacramento was the one 
rock of security in the restless, trou- 
bled community. He had in earliest 
youth been fired by the tales of ad- 
venture of the middle ages and had 
longed most ardently to repeat the 
deeds of those days, when a man 
might, with his own arms, go out 
and carve from the world a king- 
dom of his own, and Sutter often 
expressed himself to the effect that 
it could still be done; that men and 
not the times changed. 

In his own country he had been 
a bookbinder and then a dealer in 
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products of printers’ ink, which ill- 
paying business soon left him in the 
hands ot his creditors. Coming to 
America in 1834, he met in St. 
Louis the Santa Fe traders, with 
whom he went to New Mexico, and 
heard pleasing accounts of Cali- 
fornia. 

Forming a party of seven—three 
Germans, two Americans, a Belgian 
and a Mexican packadero, they went 
to Oregon to avoid the difficulties 
of the southern deserts and steep 
Sierras. Then, as there was no di- 
rect route open to California, they 
took passage in a ship to Honolulu, 
from which there were usually 
many traders making regular voy- 
ages to California. The next one 
leaving for San Francisco after his 
arrival at the Islands, was to go first 
to Sitka to trade with the Russians, 
and from there to San Francisco; 
but according to Mexican law, it 
was necessary for the travelers to 
report first at the Monterey Custom 
house before being allowed to land 
goods. 

Sutter, being a man of charming 
personality, was well received 
by the Californian officials at Mon- 
terey, who were pleased with his 
intentions of founding a colony in 
the north, which they looked upon 
as a desirable check not only to 
the Russians, but to the increasing 
influence of their own young Val- 
lejo, who was rapidly becoming 
greater than the power that created 
his authority. Governor Alvarado 
advised Sutter to declare his inten- 
tion of becoming a Mexican Citi- 
zen—then go into the interior, select 
any unoccupied tract of country that 
suited his fancy for colonial pur 
poses, and return in a year, when 
his papers of naturalization and the 
documents ceding his grant of land 
would be ready for him. From 
Monterey Sutter sailed back to San 
Francisco, and then rode overland 
by the old Franciscan trail from the 
Cortemadera, past Mission San Ra- 
fael, to Sonoma, where he had a 
pleasant meeting with Vallejo, who 
desired him to settle at Napa, Sui- 
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sun, or some point closer than the 
distant Sacramento. Rotchef, the 
Russian Governor at Ross, also re- 
ceived him well, and there sprung 
up between them a friendship which 
was much to Sutter’s advantage in 
later days when the abdicating Rus- 
sians sold him their fort’s armament 
and much personal property of 
value. Rotchef also advocated Sut- 
ter’s settling closer to the sea, for 
neighborliness, but Sutter wanted 
room for expansion, as he had ideas, 
and did not wish to be cramped by 
too close neighbors. He had made 
a tour of investigation up the Sac- 
ramento river, and determined to 
found his colony on that stream 
where it is joined by the American. 

Sutter had with him a dozen 
Kanakas whom he had brought 
from the islands, and half a dozen 
white men, all well armed, and in 
addition three small cannon. For 
the transportation of these and of 
his tools and supplies, he chartered 
all of the disengaged tonnage in the 
port, consisting of two small 
schooners, the Isabella and Nicho- 
las, property of Spear and Hinck- 
ley. Arriving again at the mouth 
of the American River, a walled 
fort was built of adobes, Indian aid 
being secured by kind dealing out 
of beads and fabrics. When the 
fort was completed the cannon were 
mounted upon the walls, and mili- 
tary discipline became the order of 
life. 

Cattle were bought in large quan- 
tities on the easy credit plan which 
then prevailed, agriculture was 
prosecuted on a more extensive 
scale than California had ever be- 
fore known, a grist mill was built 
of stones from the river bed, and 
trees from its banks, fastened where 
necessary by thongs of raw-hide. A 
distillery was started, which pro- 
duced a rare brandy from the crops 
of wild grapes that grew in festoons 
from the river bank oaks. Sutter 
was court and king, as in the early 
days when kings were self-made, 
not born. He pursued uniformly a 
policy of kindness and forbearance 
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with the neighboring tribes of In- 
dians, which won him their lasting 
friendship, and in return they 
worked tor him, while he helped 
them with their wars against distant 
outlying tribes, and in so doing took 
many slaves who assisted in the 
growth of the rising principality. 
It would appear that Sutter had 
dreams of founding an Empire in 
the West. He was nominally un- 
der the Mexican Government, but 
did not hesitate to defy its power 
and dare its representatives to com- 
bat when the Governor displeased 
him. So, being superior to the only 
power to which he even pretended 
allegiance, he was practically su- 


‘preme, and the closest approach to 


a feudal lord that America has seen. 
Sutter’s fort has been happily re- 
stored, and the visitor to Sacra- 
mento may see it as it was at its 
best for the price of a trolly ride. 

While this man’s strength and 
that of other foreigners was grow- 
ing, the Government of California 
was descending to ludicrous pov- 
erty and weakness. By 1845 its:In- 
dian policy had been changed to one 
of contemptible treachery and fiend- 
ish butcherings, as, for instance, 
when Salvador Vallejo and a mon- 
grel crew slaughtered with butcher 
knives an entire tribe of Indians 
whose hospitality they had _ ac- 
cepted. Continuous pilferings had 
so depleted the colonial treasury 
that not enough money could be 
raised in the State to send an en- 
voy to Mexico, and even thé legisla- 
tors could not squeeze enough out 
of the public funds to pay their own 
salaries. 

The beautiful missions were 
seized and sold to the highest bid- 
ders or rented out for barns or 
what not, anything to raise a peso 
with which to play at pedro or buy 
aguardiente, for soldiers and legis- 
lators were then as now. 

While the civil and military au- 
thorities were quarreling over the 
last coppers in the exchequer, there 
suddenly issued out of the foothills 
of the Sierra, the semi-military ex- 


ploring party of young Fremont, 
some sixty persons led by the fa- 
mous scout, Kit Carson. At this 
time the United States was on the 
verge of war with Mexico. England 
and France were both keeping 
watchful and covetous eyes on Cali- 
fornia, and it seemed that Fremont 
was sent out to be on the ground 
as a secret agent of the United 
States. His character has always 
been something of a mystery to his- 
torians and people in general. Some 
have lauded him undeservedly for 
political reasons, and others have 
torn his reputation to tatters. The 
general concensus of opinion among 
the early pioneers was that his e1- 
forts did not amount to much, and 
that his achievement of crossing the 
continent was nothing of which to 
boast. But if a four days’ trip 
across a continent by means of luxu- 
rious railway conveyance is stil! 
counted wearying, some credit 
must be due those who undertook 
adventure necessitating such labor 
and fatigue, to say nothing of dan- 
gers. as men had to endure who 
marched over a trackless way in 
those days. 

Fremont’s party and their horses 
and mules were exhausted by their 
trip across the high Sierra Nevadas, 
and were in need of supplies and re- 
pairs, both of which were furnished 
by Sutter. Fremont went to Mon- 
terey to report himself and obtain 
permission from Castro, the mili- 
tary commander, to winter in Cali- 
fornia. This was at first given and 
afterward countermanded. Upon 
the happening of the latter event, 
Fremont intrenched himself on a 
mountain peak between the mission 
of San Juan and Monterey. Here 
he raised the American flag and 
waited defiantly for the Mexican 
forces, which, after promenading up 
and down making faces at him for 
several days, allowed him to depart, 
although he did so deliberately and 
with no undue haste or fear. Mak- 
ing his way toward the northern 
part of California, he was simulta- 
neously met by hostile Indians and 
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a secret messenger from the United 
States. One or the other of them 
made him determine to go back and 
fight it out with Castro. 

He accordingly took counsel with 
the few dozen Americans in the Ma- 
rin, Sonoma and Sacramento re- 
gions, and from his encouragement 
or the stimulus of his presence 
arose the Bear Flag Revolution, 
which consisted of a dozen or so 
Americans seizing a lot of horses 
which Castro was removing from 
the Mission San Rafael to Monterey 
by way of tording the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, and subsequently 
capturing General Vallejo and some 
of the other Mexican officials in 
charge of Sonoma. At this junc- 
ture, several of the Bear Flag lead- 
ers took fright at the magnitude of 
their operations, and wished to 
back out. Then from the level rose 
a leader. 

William B. Ide, who had before 
been but a carpenter and farmer, 
explained to them that to back 
down would leave the whole party 
liable to imprisonment as_ horse 
thieves and robbers; that to secure 
themselves for the future they must 
become real revolutionists, march 
on, seize the fort and hoist the bear 
flag as the standard of the New Re- 
public. The fort, with its nine brass 
cannon was taken and the men 
who might have been naught but 
horse thieves and burglars, were 
now glorious conquerors. Ide sent 
off Vallejo, captive, to Fremont’s 
camp, and then explained to the re- 
maining Californians that he had 
no quarrel with them, that his 
cause was theirs. That Mexico had 
oppressed the native Californians, 
seized the missions, and planned the 
driving out of the Americans, and 
that his new government was to 
give freedom to all. This was satis- 
factory to the natives, and in a few 
days Ide and his men were in pos- 
session of all of the country north 
of San Francisco Bay. 

Ide was now elected commander 
in chief, “with all the power of the 
four departments of government. 
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Feeling himself sure in position and 
his ability to hold California, he 
sent word by a messenger to the 
commander of a United States ves- 
sel at Yerba Buena, stating that he 
intended to turn California over to 
the United States as soon as he had 
it in shape, or words to that effect. 
Ide was fearful that the United 
States would interfere and rob him 
of his share of the glory of con- 
quest, and particularly desired to be 
left to his own resources. By bet- 
ter fate, the commander of the ves- 
sel sent a lieutenant back with the 
messenger to reconnoiter, and the 
presence of this trim and self-con- 
fident naval officer immediately 
gave the people that faith in Ide’s 
revolution which had before been 
lacking, and all of the surrounding 
country flocked under the Bear 
Flag, when, as they supposed, the 
United States was backing its 
principles. Fremont had been en- 
camped near the Marysville Buttes. 
As soon as he heard of the Ide 
movement he had advanced to Sut- 
ter’s Fort, where he waited until it 
was definitely stated that Castro 
would attack Ide, the “Oso Grande,” 
as he called him. Fremont there- 
upon rushed his seventy-two men 
over to Sonoma, arriving in such 
haste during the night that he was 
nearly mistaken for Castro, and 
barely escaped a cannonade. The 
territory of Sonoma and Marin now 
became the scene of a regular cam- 
paign between the forces of Ide and 
those of Castro, in which Ide finally 
defeated and drove the Mexicans 
South. 

The internal disturbances which 
Fremont had thus aroused had 
drawn attention away from the sea 
coast, and on July 7, 1846, Commo- 
dore Sloat, of the Flagship Savan- 
nah, raised the American flag over 
the customs house at Monterey. Ide 
had guaranteed the peace in the 
North, so Sloat was even more pat- 
ticular and minute upon this point 
at Monterey. The two hundred and 
fifty marines and sailors were given 
a special address before being al- 
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lowed to leave the ship; it was par- 
ticularly impressed upon them that 
no insults to inhabitants, no vio- 
lence and no looting would be al- 
lowed, and the severest penalties 
would be imposed for the slightest 
trespass on the rights of the inhabi- 
tants, who were to be treated as 
non-combatants. It will be seen 
that all of this work was apparently 
carried on without the slightest co- 
operation. Neither Sloat nor Ide 
had ever seen nor perhaps heard of 
each other. Fremont had met Ide 
but once, as far as the records show, 
yet he must have been here, there 
and everywhere. Somewhere there 


was a master, controlling, mind. It 


may have been Fremont’s or it may 
have been some power invisible, but 
there was certainly a hand at the 
helm. 

After the territory had somewhat 
settled down from the effects of 
the transfer to the United States, 
Sutter, foreseeing that there would 
soon be a large demand for lumber, 
sent out several parties to explore 
for a suitable site upon which to put 
a saw mill. Although the Sierras 
were covered with pineries and 
water-falls, no one seemed to locate 
a suitable place until in 1847 James 
W. Marshall picked out the place 
which is now known as Colma, on 
the North Fork of the American 
River, about forty-five miles north- 
east of Sacramento. Here he agreed 
to put up a mill to be run on shares, 
Sutter to furnish the material and 
labor, and he the skill and exper- 
ience. The mill was completed in 
January, 1848, and the tail-race be- 
ing found not deep enough to al- 
low the water to flow freely away 
from the wheel-pit, Marshall con- 
ceived the simple plan of washing 
it out deeper by turning in a heavy 
run of water. The stream was al- 
lowed to run all night, and the next 
day, the 19th of January, 1848, Mar- 
shall turned off the water, and 
walked along down the bottom of 
the tail-race to see what amount of 
deepening the swift current had 
made. At the end of the deep ditch 
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where it debouched into the river, 
he found several small pieces of 
bright yellow metal lying about on 
the gravel and sparkling brightly 
beneath the water. Its extreme 
weight and easy malleability con- 
vinced him that it was gold. Re- 
turning to the mill wheel where the 
carpenters were at work, he told one 
of them that he had found gold. 
They all doubted his statement, yet 
spent the leisure time of succeeding 
days in gathering samples of the 
interesting specimens which might 
mean so much. 

A few days later, Marshall took 
occasion to go down to Sutter’s 
Fort, and there confided to Sutter 
his discovery, together with sam- 
ples, which Sutter tested with nitric 
acid and determined absolutely to 
be nothing less than virgin gold. 

Sutter foresaw at once the ruin 
which would come upon himself if, 
as Marshall believed, the entire land 
was underlaid with treasure. His 
fields, herds, store mill and tannery 
would be deserted, and his entire 
fortune vanish for lack of care. 
Therefore he swore Marshall to se- 
crecy, and Marshall requested si- 
lence of the men at the mill when 
he returned. But the wife of one 
of the millwrights had told the good 
news to a teamster who came up 
from the fort with a load of provis- 
ions. He of course disbelieved her, 
and to prove her statement she 
gave him a piece of gold, which, 
upon his return to the store, near 
Sutter’s, he offered to trade for a 
bottle of brandy. The storekeeper 
would not believe it, until Sutter 
was appealed to, and he truthfully 
told what he knew would cause his 
ruin. 

Then began the rush. Miners 
made from ten dollars up to a hun- 
dred dollars a day with wash basins 
and milk pans. Sutter’s Fort was 
deserted, and incoming travelers 
turned their cattle to graze upon 
his fields and helped themselves to 
the stores that clerks had left un- 
guarded. San Francisco was half, 
then three-quarters, deserted; the 
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rancher left his ranch and the In- 
dian his rancheria. Unlike earlier 
and later finds, the gold fields did 
not pinch out, but widened; the fur- 
ther they were sought, the further 
they were found to extend, and each 
new find but widened the limits. 

‘There were at this time two news- 
papers in California. ‘The “Cali- 
fornian” printed a notice in May 
that it would have to suspend pub- 
lication, as its last employee had 
started for the mines. ‘The follow- 
ing month the “Star” followed suit. 
Houses, land, everything except 
mining utensils became worthless, 
for no one cared for them. Now, 
indeed, was the Golden Dragon rak- 
ing in men with his claws. Al 
around the world the news spread, 
and to this day the Chinese, who are 
still in the Age of Fable, have no 
other name for San Francisco than 
“Gold Country, Big Town,” and 
Sacramento is “Gold Country, Sec- 
ond Town.” 

Sutter and Marshall lost their all 
and died poor, largely the result of 
kind-hearted efforts to help the 
needy, who arrived in such num- 
bers to hunt for gold. And yet, 
those whose countless fortunes they 
had made, grudged them even a 
pension. 

Whether gold would have yet, at 
this date, been discovered without 
the combined efforts of these two 
men is by no means certain. The 
Spaniards had expected to find gold 
here, and came for no other purpose. 
They had a try for three hundred 
years, and found nothing.  Fre- 
mont’s scientific exploring party 
had walked over more gold than 
they could have packed on all of 
their horses. The Russians had 
scoured every creek in California, 
and had trapped every mink, bea- 
ver and otter in the State, until, 
when the later immigration came in, 
there was scarcely a specimen left 
for the zoologists, and the Russians 
themselves had left the country as 
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stripped and worthless, selling to 
Sutter their “good will and fix- 
tures.” 

It was fortunate for the United 
States that the treaty of Guada- 
loupe Hidalgo was settled with 
Mexico within two weeks after the 
discovery of gold, and before the 
news had become generally known, 
else there might have been more 
difficulty in securing the fruits of 
Fremont’s foray. Another fortu- 
nate coincidence which has not been 
generally noted, was that of the dis- 
covery of the enormous quicksilver 
deposit of New Almaden, the pro- 
duct of which was absolutely neces- 
sary to secure the finer portions of 
gold. Previous to this time, Spain 
had a monopoly of the quicksilver 
of the world. 

From this time on, the Builders 
of California came in by the thou- 
sand, and must for a time at least 
be taken collectively, for in that 
mighty cataract of humanity which 
poured over the Sierras, as in the 
tidal wave of beings that swept 
round the Horn, individuality was 
swamped, and only the type pre- 
vailed. What that type was, even 
now, half a century later, it is yet 
too soon to say, for the fruits are 
not yet ripe. But first of all, they 
were the strong, not always the best 
nor the worst, but those who had 
most of desire, of strength, of en- 
durance. 

While the wonderful emigration 
was as mixed as all of the races on 
the face of the earth could make it, 
as far as nationalities went, there 
were more points of similarity men- 
tally than are usually found in the 
inhabitants of any newly settled 
community. Civilization has been 
slowly working its westward way 
round the world, led by the Star of 
Empire. Always the stronger have 
gone ahead pioneering the way, and 
here at the world’s end, the great 
wave of humanity made its final 
crash upon the Pacific shore. 
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A COMEDY OF INDUSTRY 





By F. LORENCE 


CHAPTER II. 


“The world is a comedy to those that 
think.’’—Horace Walpole. 


N the rush of that startling rec- 
ognition concerning the results 
of effort, Emily lost the thought 

of the countenance whose look of 
power had been such a tonic to her 
morbid spirit, and when she remem- 
bered and tried to see the face again 
she could not find it. Whether it 
had been at her own table or farther 
away, she could not tell, nor was 
she sure if the face had been that of 
a man or a woman. 

On deck, later, she came upon it 
as she was blown, in an attempt to 
walk round the wheel-house, pre- 
cipitately on a group of people gath- 
ered at the taffrail. Again, how- 
ever, did the inspiring face disap- 
pear even before its accompanying 
figure could be distinguished, for 
while some one set Emily upon her 
feet and enunciated apologies she 
should have been the one to utter, 
the group dissolved into individuals 
all moving suddenly forward as if 
called by something of import and 
great interest. Emily followed as 
every one else was doing. The deck 
became a heaving mass of people 
seemingly actuated by the most ur- 
gent obligation to rush to its utmost 
length and then rush back again in 
search of something no one gave in- 
dication of expecting to find. Men 
were hurrying along, walking 
against both time and tide; women, 
scarcely behind them in speeding 
over the way, made little runs as 
the wind propelled them, and, doub- 
ling on the return tack as often as 
did the stamping trampers, brought 
up on the rounds with less blowing 
and puffing, if with less wind to 
their balance. 


Quite as incessant and hurried 
was the babel of voices; excitement 
rose from the very breath of the 
nervous talkers and infused the air 
that blew cuttingly from the north. 
Charged with the electric spirit of 
continuous energy, the atmosphere 
became the transmitter of in- 
centive to constant activity, and any 
idea that a human being could as- 
sume a state of rest seemed as re- 
mote from the fancies of the ship’s 
entire company as was the expecta- 
tion that the sea would cease its mo- 
tion. Emily herself began to 
breathe hurriedly and to walk fast, 
or when she could not walk because 
of the crowd or her own uncertain 
equilibrium, she found herself 
clinging to the railing with every 
muscle and nerve tense, already im- 
bued with the impulse to do some- 
thing with all her might, if only to 
look on. 

As she stood grasping her sup- 
port, one of the women she had no- 
ticed as being most richly dressed, 
came up and stood beside her. 
“Guess we're going to have it 
rough,” she said, pleasantly. 

“Do you think so?’ queried 
Emily for want of something else to 
say, and added: “It is not so cold 
as I expected it would be.” 

“No; that’s funny, too, isn’t it? 
You're freezing to death ashore, 
and think you'll be turned into an 
icicle at sea, and you're always 
warmer. Then if it’s hot ashore, you 
cool off at sea.” 

“It will be getting warm in New 
York now,” Emily stated at a ven- 
ture. She had almost forgotten 
what the seasons were in America. 
Her companion enlightened her. 

“You bet it’s warm there, and 
wasn’t it hot in Paris last week? 
I thought I was having American 
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weather without the trouble of 
crossing.” 

“Was it as bad as that?” Emily 
began to recall the climate of the 
States, to remember the wilted feel- 
ing she had had in New York and 
the homesickness she had felt there 
for California air. 

“Bless you, yes,” the woman was 
saying. “Weren’t you in Paris?” 

She was in for a catechism, evi- 
dently ; there was nothing for it but 
to snub her questioner or to answer 
some way, and she was not disposed 
to snub the first passenger on the 
ship who had spoken with her. She 
admitted that she had not been in 
Paris for some time. 

“Been over long?” pursued the 
questioner. 

“Yes, several years, but I’ve not 
been in Paris recently.” 

“At school all the time?’ came 
the next querry. 

“Oh, no,” laughed Emily; then 
seeing that she was expected to 
state where she had been “located,” 
she added: “My father and I lived 
in France on the coast below Mont- 
pelier.” 

“All that time! Well, you must 
be used to warm weather.” 

“Yes, but it was delightful; the 
dampness in England is very try- 
ing after it; one gets a cold only 
to come across from Dover to Liv- 
erpool!” 

“You have a cold, that’s a fact,” 
exclaimed her companion, looking 
at her sharply. “Now, what you 
want to do to-night is to take a 
good dose of quinine and a hot 
punch and go to bed warm. You'll 
be all right in the morning, you’ll 
see.” 

Emily laughed, though she admit- 
ted it was a good prescription. 

“Well, you follow it, then. Got 
any quinine?” Emily had not. 

“Well, I have—never travel with- 
out it. Now, you just come to my 
cabin at bed-time and I'll fix you 
up.” 

“You are very good, I am sure,” 
said Emily warmly. 
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“Oh, it’s my way. I believe in 
being comfortable—having all your 
little belongings round you. Makes 
traveling so much easier, you see. 
Why, | never come aboard ship 
without my own fruit and wine and 
biscuits and any amount of little 
things. You'll learn you can’t be 
comfortable unless you carry your 
own fixings. Nothing you can buy 
on board is as good as you can 
bring for half the money—not even 
the wine or the whiskey.” 

Emily had no reply whatever to 
make to these statements; fortu- 
nately none seemed to be expected. 
The woman suddenly changed the 
topic. She pointed over to the 
smoking room. “There, they are 
beginning to put up the pool,” she 
exclaimed excitedly. “Do you 
know, I won it coming over.” She 
linked her arm in Emily’s and drew 
the girl to one of the windows of 
the smoking room. ‘Did you ever 
win?” she went on, “no, I suppose 
you don’t put up, but why not try it? 
It’s great fun; you come in, say try 
it, I’m going in again, and I might 
win.” She punctuated her remarks 
with odd little giggles, peering in- 
to the room where the men were 
crowding. “Oh, come on, won't 
you?” she begged. 

Emily had no idea what the 
woman was talking of, but she felt 
that whatever it was she did not 
want “to come in.” 

“T shan’t to-night either,’ the 
other said suddenly losing her in- 
terest in the matter, “there’s time 
enough and I’m tired now. Paris 
always takes it out of me, I rush 
so. You can bet I'll have a good 
rest in New York before I start for 
California. ~ 

“California!” exclaimed Emily. 

“Why, what’s the matter? You 
don’t mean you are bound for the 
Golden West too? You are?” as 
Emily nodded. “Well, I thought 
there was a fellow feeling moving 
me to speak to you just now. I 
declare we must talk things over. 
But you’ve been away so long and 
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I’ve only lived in ’Frisco five years, 
perhaps we don’t know the same 
people at all, and we are neither of 
us very wild and wooly. Anyway, 
we'll see what each other knows to- 
morrow, by then this crowd will 
thin out and we can move around 
the decks in comfort, now I’m going 
below.” Emily left her at the com- 
panionway ; as she turned back the 
woman called after her: 

“What’s the number of your 
cabin—mine’s 65; don’t forget to 
come for the quinine.” 

“Queer people in this world, 
aren't there?” a bluff voice said at 
Emily’s elbow as she went down 
the deck for another turn in the air. 
The Purser fell in step and guiding 
her by a hand on her elbow tramped 
towards the stern. “Now that little 
woman is a good soul I’m sure but 
she won’t just hit it off with you, 
eh?” 

“Who is she, that is, what is her 
name?” Emily asked paying no at- 
tention to his question and making 
for the stairway herself. 

“Name’s Mrs. Skinner, but I 
don’t know who she is any more 
than you do. Going in? When 
are you coming to see me? You 
won’t find any one fairer, I can tell 
you—better come.” He laughed 
good-naturedly, and Emily got 
away under cover of it. 


In her cabin, alone, the girl emp- 
tied her purse’s contents upon the 
bed, and pencil in hand, began a 
calculation. Did ever first-class 
passenger sail in so grand a ship 
with so little money? She must 
know exactly how far it would go. 
She was interrupted by the stew- 
ardess, who came to ask at what 
hour the young lady would be called 
for her bath. Emily reflected, then 
decided she would have no bath on 
the morrow. “It would be another 
expense,” she said to herself as the 
woman closed the door with an- 
other obsequious “Thank YOU,” 
the emphasis and a rising inflection 
on the last word implying a condi- 


tion the hearer might mentally sup- 
ply before appropriating the ac- 
knowledgment of thanks. 

Emily’s careful calculation laid 
out her few remaining sovereigns 
in those extra expenses custom has 
made unavoidable, yet so great a 
drain on a slender purse. Ten shil- 
lings to the table steward; ditto to 
the stewardess, even though no 
service should be required; ditto to 
the cabin steward, to say nothing 
of the deck steward. One pound 
ten shillings—seven dollars and a 
half—enough to keep her a week in 
New York while she waited for 
the railway pass Uncle Bill had 
promised to send her, sure to be 
slow in coming. No, plainly she 
could not afford baths; there would 
be more shillings expected by the 
bath steward. She got up and read 
the card of regulations tacked to 
the back of her door: “Deck chairs 
can be had from the deck steward, 
five shillings.” No, that she could 
not afford either. Would there be 
anywhere to sit, then? But, of 
course, she could remain in the 
music room or the library. Ah! she 
remembered seeing a fine lot of 
books there behind glass doors; 
might one read them? No, for 
that would mean another fee to the 
library steward. And why must 
one be forced to give all these fees 
because the employers of these ser- 
vants of the public under-pay them 
and compel a tax from their patrons 
to make up the deficit? And the 
rich accede, the fees are paid; it’s 
another way of barring out any but 
the affluent from luxuries and even 
conveniences. No one with fine feel- 
ings can receive service for which 
tips are expected, unless he means 
to bestow the tips; so then he is 
practically barred out from being 
duly served, and he is not allowed 
to serve himself. 

Emily sighed again as she tied 
up her few golden coins; she was 
about to go to bed to seek relief 
from a sense of depression caused 
for the second time that day by the 
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heavy odor of plutocratic incense, 
when a rap on her door caused her 
to open it to her deck friend. . There 
was no denying the kindliness that 
insisted upon carrying her off, and 
she was presently installed on the 
sofa in No. 65. The cabin was 
crowded with all manner of things 
a rich woman with extravagant 
tastes would gather around her. To 
make place for Emily, Mrs. Skinner 
had to displace a quantity of cloth- 
ing, books, cushions, toilette arti- 
cles, and what not, which she piled 
upon the upper berth, talking and 
fussing good naturedly all the time, 
not seeming to mind serving her- 
self, and executing the duties a 
maid might have rendered accept- 
ably. She rang, and the steward 
appearing, she ordered two cock- 
tails. 

“Oh, none for me,” said Emily. 

“What, no cocktail?’ exclaimed 
her hostess. “Why, it’s the best 
thing in the world for your cold— 
do have one.” ; 

“No, thank you, really,” Emily 
declared decisively. 

“A hot punch, then,” Mrs. Skin- 
ner commanded. “You’ve just got 
to take that. Steward, bring some 
hot milk and one cocktail. I’ll make 
a punch myself that will knock a 
cold to pieces in ten hours.” She 
made a space on her berth and got 
out the ingredients for the punch, 
talking incessantly, and presently 
in quite a new tone said suddenly: 
“T am sure your cold isn’t all the 
trouble, my dear; you are triste, I 
can see plainly. Now, that won’t 
do, you know, when you're going 
to the land of the brave and the 
free—give it up. Here, take this 
quinine; the punch will finish it 
nicely, and to-morrow you won't 
know yourself.” 

The rough kindness went straight 
to Emily’s heart; she had not been 
cared for in so long that thoughtful- 
ness for her comfort well nigh over- 
came her; there were tears in her 
eyes as she swallowed the punch, 
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and was bundled off to bed, her sin- 
gular friend accompanying her to 
her cabin to see that she was prop- 
erly tucked in. 


It was while watching the taking 
on of mails and passengers at 
Queenstown the next day that Em- 
ily saw, in ohe of two fellow trav- 
elers similarly engaged, the face 
that had changed her whole tenor 
of thought the night before. It was 
the face of a woman of no more than 
her own age, although the hair that 
framed it in short waving masses 
was already quite gray. There was, 
however, a look of youth and buoy- 
ancy in the deep-set gray eyes, 
which contradicted any tale the 
whitening locks might have told. 
The complexion was pale, the fea- 
tures delicate, but the look of power 
and confidence defied the appear- 
ance of frail health. Emily’s own 
warm coloring, her hair of ruddy 
lights and blue eyes darkening to 
black with emotion or excitement, 
might invite quicker attention, but 
the expression that had arrested 
her would win for the other woman 
notice that, once gained, would not 
be lost. 

The woman was conversing with 
a man whose countenance might be 
that of a sphinx or a butler—it was 
as impassive as either, and like 
both, it showed every line and fea- 
ture. He was an elderly man, 
though his ash-colored hair was 
glossy and his glance was lively and 
keen. Emily was so absorbed at 
the discovery of yesterday’s inspirer 
that she heard the conversation that 
was going on without knowing it. 
The woman spoke in a voice that 
exactly suited the face: 

“The most extraordinary thing in 
work or aspiration is to find the as- 
piration as well as the work always 
piling up before you. They are like 
house-work; you never get them 
done up—there’s always more to do. 
Tired? I should think so. Dead 
tired often and often. Why, some- 
times every nerve and muscle of 
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- even my throat and jaws ache and 


ache from the voiceless but continu- 
ous muscular enunciation to myself 
of arguments, contentions, perora- 
tions in regard:to the work under 
my hands. If I model a finger the 
whole process of thought about it 
has to work itself out in some such 
physical way. Day after day the fa- 
tigue goes on, too, but quit? Never! 
The zest of life is in the going on; 
yes, with the dead beat effort, in 
spite of the dead beat failures. Cer- 
tainly, work doesn’t slack—there’s 
always plenty of it, even though 
one may not get the sort one pre- 
fers; and certainly, too, as long as 
one is straining every nerve to do it 
in the best possible way, aspiration 
can’t slack either. But even if a bit 
of success—or what passes for that, 
touches one—at least, if it touches 
me, I’m blest if it doesn’t always 
floor me with the surprise of it.” 

As the woman said this, the man 
looked at her with something like 
expression in his eyes: “I have no- 
ticed,”’ with the least possible dry- 
ness of tone, “that most people play 
to the gallery in this comedy of 
industry we have staged in Amer- 
ica. It is true that the very soul of 
the comedy is success—the accom- 
plishing of a design, else it would be 
no more industry but mere abortive 
mis-placed energy. And the suc- 
cess that comes to cheap effort is 
that which is to be feared; it is the 
gallery god’s gift. That is what I 
fear for Stratton.” 

“You needn’t, you needn’t, doc- 
tor!” cried the woman. “You don’t 
realize what he’s given up to stay 
in the West and give it all the en- 
ergy of his youth. Such a chance 
he had to follow his art—to study 
where painters need to study—and 
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he’s given it up; he deliberately re- 
signs the brush for the hoe. Do you 
call that cheap effort? Listen to 
what he says.”” She drew out a let- 
ter and read eagerly “‘I feel that 
the city of my birth, this city by the 
Golden Gate, is grander and braver 
than older towns in older lands 
which have grown with the growth 
of men who were placed there, 
born there, forced into niches they 
could remain in and that had what 
would help to develop them—while 
here—here men dared to come and 
develop themselves, to make niches 
for themselves. There is no niche 
for me yonder and none here now 
apparently, but I shall carve one, 
and the West needs her sons who 
will stay and carve their master- 
pieces here, not take their effort 
elsewhere.’”’» As the reader looked 
up with a flash of triumph to her 
hearer, she saw the man’s eyes were 
fixed beyond her; turning, her gaze 
met Emily’s wide, eager look that, 
in a swift survey passed from her 
to her companion, and then without 
confusion was withdrawn. 

To herself Emily was saying: 
“Stratton—Stratton? It must be 
little Stratton Wylie; it sounds like 
him. That’s a Western name, 
surely, and Western boys are never 
Tom, Dick or Harry. Of course, 
he would be unusual.” 

And the man who had looked at 
her was saying aloud: “There is 
one of the few women I have seen 
who could find herself stared at 
without making any motion to ar- 
range her hair or her garments. You 
are another, Frances. What is go- 
ing to happen to this ship with two 
such prodigies of unconsciousness 
aboard ?” 

(To be Continued.) 














THE CHEROKEE ROSE 


BY JOSEPHINE HOLYER 





The bluebird sings upon thy trailing vine 
Where here and there so graceful in repose 
Blooms fairest flow’r that e’er became a rose. 

Sweet peace and purity of soul are thine; 

Simplicity and strength in thee combine; 

Thou dost a freshness mild impart to those 
Who through the love of nature dear, disclose 
A heart receptive to thy gifts benign. 


From Oriental shores thou here wast brought 
By some discerning soul to join the throng 
Of joyous birds an: flowers in love and song. 

Thou breath’st to us a mystic fragrance rare; 

‘Thou lov’st, no doubt, the freedom of our air, 

Then welcome be—a help to higher thought. 
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cloud no bigger than a bank 

check. That the cloud would 
become large enough to obscure the 
sun in Stratton’s life never entered 
his wife’s head as she glanced mis- 
chievously at its pale blue edge, 
peeping from beneath the pages of 
a magazine received an hour before. 
She fluttered about the breakfast 
table, the joy of living dancing in 
her brown eyes, the beauty that had 
been pinched from her cheeks by 
months of hungry anxiety back in 
them, giving her a youthful, holiday 
look. 

When Stratton entered the room 
she covered up all traces of frivolity 
under pretense of ministering to the 
baby’s wants. For she knew that, 
in common with every one pos- 
sessed of a polite literature bias, he 
took himself and the world seri- 
ously—before breakfast. Several 
times she tried by side glances to 
follow his movements, but through 
over-anxiety to appear unconcerned, 
failed to satisfy her curiosity. As 
the minutes went by it dawned on 
her that there was a hitch in the 
scene—the action was delayed. 

Everything had been planned as 
in a comedy. At his first word she 
would confess all; all the heart- 
aches and headaches; all the strug- 
gles and disappointments, and weep 
out on his shoulder her thankfulness 
that the larder which had often 
yawned vacantly in the past should 
do so no more. Her cue would be 
his cry of surprise when he caught 
sight of the check. But the cue was 
not given; there was no cry. 

Grasping, with a woman’s quick 
intuition, the impending destruction 


O N the Stratton horizon was a 
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of her air castles, she looked up and 
beheld her husband with the pale 
blue cloud between his fingers. His 
face was a study in complacency. 
After reading it over two or three 
times, he raised his eyes and said: 

“But there is a mistake here, 
Vera. This check is made out in 
your name.” 

With all her efforts to appear in- 
different there was a gasping effect, 
something suggesting strangulation 
in her voice when she answered: 

“Yes, yes, it is a mistake. Let 
me have the magazine, please.” 

Perhaps the anxiety in the tone 
or the look on her face persuaded 
him there was more than a clerical 
error involved. Suspending the 
magazine half way on its journey 
across the table, he quickly ran 
down the list of contributors. When 
he came to her name he: stopped. 
Then the truth broke in on 
him slowly, emphatically, and the 
look of complacency gave way to 
one of surprise and chagrin. 

Choice among the flattering unc- 
tions Stratton had laid to his soul 
against the day when the world 
should recognize his genius—a rec- 
ognition so far expressed by a 
shrug and a word spoken behind the 
hand—was the utter impossibility 
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of being accused of having his lit- 
erary work done by his wife. And 
now! 

Without a word he turned the 
pages and read. Several times he 
shook his head in evident disappro- 
val, helping thereby to bring to the 
foreground the subtle antagonism 
Vera had always entertained for his 
literary standards. Throwing the 
magazine on the table at last, he 
said: 

“T am sorry you did it, Vera, very 
sorry. You see, it is not literature, 
not real literature, you know.” 

For answer she only gave a little 
disappointed laugh. If Stratton 
caught the note of disappointment 
his egotism would not permit him 
to give evidence of it, and he went 
on: 
“T must confess there is very lit- 
tle of what one might term art— 
that is, genuine art—in your 
method.” Then, after a pause: 
“Now, take my stories’—he had 
tried every form of imaginative 
writing—“they do not begin in the 
middle and have the climax in the 
headlines.” 

Vera had fully recovered her self- 
possession now; and, though irri- 
tated as much by this tipping of the 
beam against her by piling on artis- 
tic failures as at the calm air of 
superiority with which it was done, 
she merely smiled into his eyes and 
answered : 

“It is primitive, of course, to 
judge a thing by its results, but 
this’—picking up the modern certi- 
ficate of genius which had fluttered 
down between the plate of toast and 
the sugar-bowl—“this is considered 
among the under-fed a satisfactory 
criterion of art.” 

From that day the marital reac- 
tion of the Strattons began, and 
about seven months later reached a 
climax. Vera’s novel became “the 
book of the hour.” Through her 
anxiety to share her fame, the cli- 
max was formally introduced. It 
was at the breakfast table as usual. 
Repartee in the presence of the 
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morning muffins is the explanation 
of many of married life’s heartaches. 
Stratton put down the book gin- 
gerly and waited for his wife to 
question him: he seemed anxious to 
have her at a disanvantage from the 
outset. 

Turning from the baby, Vera es- 
pied the initial stone of her monu- 
ment, and nodding her head toward 
it, asked with a becoming blush: 

“Have you read it?” 

Stratton carelessly toyed with the 
leaves for a minute, then bending 
over as if to inspect one of the pic- 
tures, answered indifferently: 

“Oh, yes ...I yawned through 
its entire length last night.” 

The blush deepened on Vera’s 
face and neck, but there was no 
other evidence of her perturbation ; 
the smile on her lips did not seem 
forced, and her voice betrayed no 
emotion as she resumed: 

“Why should we not collaborate 
on something? You can be of some 
assistance to me; I can be of some 
assistance to you. My English 
needs to be taught to amble along 
on dress parade; yours to find a 
market. What do you say to let- 
ters?” 

He looked at her calmly, though 
one could see with half an eye that 
he was furious. 

“Has it come to the pass of riding 
into fame on my wife’s back? Would 
you rank me among the mediocres 
who, having no genius of their own 
nor ability either, hang on the skirts 
of the much-spoken-about like so 
many monkeys that have lately dis- 
covered virtue inaclutch? ... The 
hand-clapping of the mob is nothing 
to me; I write for posterity!” 

“Posterity ... Ah, yes, but that 
is merely the mob of to-morrow.” 
Then, after pausing for a second as 
if to give weight to her argument, 
Vera continued with more anima- 
tion: 

“Besides, a thing gives little evi- 
dence of life even for the future 
when it is still-born. Your work 
has not the sacred safeguard of 
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binding ... You should collabo- 
rate with me to secure it.” 

Before she was quite finished he 
was gone, and for three days no 
word came from him. 

Vera’s heart divined that the re- 
action against the matrimonial curb 
was in full swing. Yet she knew 
he would come back—they always 
do—a little bit damaged, perhaps. 
And being a woman of character, 
she accepted the damage as the one 
tragic bit in the comedy. 

Then came a letter from the law 
firm of Barcombe, Barcombe & 
Spears convincing her that an ad- 
ditional tragic bit, though not ab- 
solutely necessary to the scheme of 
the play, would, nevertheless, be 
not inadmissible. 
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as shall be herein set forth and 
stipulated, to which the party of the 
second part consents, yields, ac- 
cedes,” an agreement which drew 
from her forgiveness for her re- 
creant husband and something ap- 
proaching toleration for the men of 
law, there was nothing done. 


When the cold winds of summer, 
which have more of a caress than 
a bite in them, had squandered their 
strength frolicking with the dust 
along the shop-windowed canyon 
that stretches from Twin Peaks to 
the water-front; or danced merrily 
out Van Ness avenue to Fort Point, 
playfully chasing wisps of straw 
among the grim accoutrements of 
war ; or tripping lightly through the 

















Little Stela watched the ships. 


She hated with all a woman’s un- 
reasoning hatred this addition with 
its wealth of circumlocution and 
redundancy ; it was an impertinence, 
an intrusion. And she gave evi- 
dence of her hatred in the curt note 
conferring on the three lawyers or 
as many more as they wished to 
drag into the case power of attor- 
ney to sign all documents for her. 
“Whatever Mr. Stratton requests 
is my will,” the note ran. “I am too 
busy to read your useless papers; 
I refuse to do so.” 

The lawyers were not satisfied, 
nor was Vera. But with the excep- 
tion of a formal agreement where- 
by Stratton should see his daughter 
“at such divers and sundry times 











Mission with roses for the cheeks 
of children gathered on the hillsides, 
and were, perforce, because spend- 
thrifts of strength, compelled to 
assume the humble dignity of 
zephyrs for San Francisco’s second 
summer, which lasts the rest of the 
year, Stratton put the formal agree- 
ment to the test. In answer to his 
note, he found the little Stella, ra- 
diant with expectation, awaiting 
ing him. A maid fluttered about 
her, smoothing a rebellious curl or 
pulling a ribbon to the place as- 
signed in the general scheme of her 
appearance. 

From the first, father and daugh- 
ter were chums. Sometimes, when 
the day gave but indifferent prom- 
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ise, Stratton would sit in the house 
for hours with her on his knee; at 
other times, they would go off to the 
Park or to Land’s-End to watch the 
embarked traders sail through the 
Golden Gate to far-away worlds. 

It was a new sensation to have 
this little human being, the flesh 
of his flesh, grow into life holding 
his hand. He treasured the first 
questions lisped at him by the child- 
ish mouth; in a sacred place he put 
away the memory of the glad smile 
she gave when they met and the 
tear when they parted. 

But these smiles and tears which 
caused Stratton to look kindly on 
his fellow men, brought to Vera 
a certain undefinable something 
suggesting pain. Not that she was 
jealous; the mother’s heart is al- 
ways too sure for that, and only 
fear of loss makes jealousy possi- 
ble. But if her child found such 
joy in the company of another that 
she danced with glee the day he 
came and was dull and listless the 
day he did not come, was it not 
possible the fault—and she consid- 
ered it a fault—lay at home? Was 
not the flat, monotonous life she 
lived, working, working, always 
working, giving only a brain-fagged 
hour now and then to the child, 
responsible? 

She had a vague idea that chil- 
dren, if small or grown to the full 
stature of men and women, place 
most affection where they find most 
pleasure. When this bit of knowl- 
edge pressed forward from behind 
her head till it took on the bold 
outlines of a complete image, she 
reached for the “rules and regula- 
tions” that hung above her desk 
and tossed them into the fire. 

Then the old fight by lamp-light 
began again. All that slow growth 
of the soul which makes literary 
work worth while had taken place 
under the usual stress when the 
world was sound asleep. Nuw, how- 
ever, she confessed, there was some 
difference. There was none of that 
exquisite anxiety one feels when 
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near the goal; none of the pain- 
flecked joy at a word from a kindly 
editor; none of that mad delirium 
which follows an acceptance; none 
of those delightfully sad and en- 
dearing impressions which come 
while watching the sun chase the 
cobwebs of shadow from the cor- 
ners of the room the morning that 
brings news of complete, soul-sat- 
isfying victory. She merely worked. 

Yet during the day mother and 
daughter laughed and sang as 
though there was not a care in the 
world or a fickle public to woo. 
They played hide-and-seek and pig- 
a-back, and when worn out they 
slept together on a couch or on the 
floor to suit the whim of the mo- 
ment. It was during one of these 
rowdy times that Vera learned of 
the other woman. The baby said 
innocently when the game of pussy- 
wants-a-corner lagged: 

“If only Mamma Cora was here 
we could have one in that corner” 
—pointing—“and one in that; it 
would be more fun.” 

The mother stopped on her way 
across the room and asked: 

“Who is Mamma Cora, child?” 

“Mamma Cora, aren’t you ’twain- 
ted with her?” 

eo. 

“Papa takes me to her often. 
are going there to-morrow.” 

“Is she nice?” 

“Nice! She always gives me 
candy and she lets me play the 
piano when my fingers are sticky 
. . » Why don’t we have a piano, 
mamma?” 

Vera turned her face to the wall 
and answered indifferently: 

“So that’s how you become ill? 
It’s a wonder your papa allows her 
to give you such things.” 

To this the child answered: “Papa 
likes her. He sometimes kisses her 
after I do. The first day I called 
her Mama Cora papa gave me a big 
white penny. We all laughed so 
much that day.” 

From the prattle enough was 
gathered to convince Vera that fate 
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was determined to insert tragic bits 
in her comedy till all the laughter 
should be gone and there would be 
room only for tears. 

She had never been really angry 
with her husband. Accepting mari- 
tal reaction as a grim fact she was 
determined to endure the conse- 
quences of it with fortitude. But 
there was a limit beyond which her 
reason could not carry her. At the 
menace to her motherhood all else 
was swept away before that reason 
of the heart which reason knows 
not. Like a tigress whose cub has 
been threatened she glared at Strat- 
ton as he carried off her treasure, 
and when she could no longer see 
him through the window she paced 
the room in agony, moaning at in- 
tervals: 

“Suppose he should keep her. 
That—that creature might suggest 
it. They could go away together. 
To-day! Now! I should never see 
her again.” Then, worn out, she 
threw herself face downwards on 
the bed, and not till the door-bell 
rang and she heard the patter of 
childish feet on the stairs, did the 
tears stop flowing. 

By a strange co-incidence Vera 
was leaving the house with a gen- 
tleman when Stratton called again. 
It was the first time husband and 
wife had seen each other since their 
separation, and they bowed coldly. 
Vera’s paleness merely accentuated 
the fascinating light in her fine eyes. 
There was also something in her 
poise, a suggestion of victory won 
that would have singled her out 
among thousands. Stratton noticed 
that she towered a full head above 
her companion and extracted con- 
siderable satisfaction from the fact. 

But, somehow, with the constant 
repetition of the coincidence, his 
satisfaction over the disparity be- 
tween the stranger’s inches and his 
wife’s dwindled. He fell into the 
easy habit of scowling when he saw 
them, and the more he scowled the 
more amiable became Vera’s bear- 
ing towards her companion. 


One day he called for his daugh- 
ter and found the stranger in the 
parlor. There was no exchange of 
courtesy; they did not even nod to 
each other. For about an hour they 
sat, Stratton, with his convenient 
memory, forgetting the real object 
of his visit, nervously twirling his 
thumbs; the other rapidly turning 
over the leaves of a book. Occa- 
sionally they would glance up, and 
for a second eye would meet eye. 
But in the silent duel the stranger 
was no match for his antagonist; 
he would be always first to quail. 
With every additional proof of 
mastery, Strattons’ jaw would set 
more firm. At this the other would 
give a quick intake of the breath and 
edge his chair towards the door. 
The tension grew till it was almost 
unbearable; then the maid came 
and said: 

“Would Mr. Goldolphin please go 
to the upper parlor?” The words 
had not fairly left her lips before 
Mr. Godolphin was on his way. And 
simultaneous with every hurried 
footfall on the stairs, Stratton de- 
livered a vicious kick on the book 
his victim had used to keep himself 
in countenance. When the closing 
door announced Mr. Godolphin’s 
arrival at his destination, the un- 
offending volume went flying down 
the hall and struck against the 
newel-post, where it lay like a dead 
thing. 

As the noise subsided, there came 
pouring in from somewhere near at 
hand a ripple of a laugh. Stratton’s 
jaw fell; he was on the brink of 
realizing his stupidity, but unfor- 
tunately he remembered that the 
other was upstairs, while he still 
waited below. 

He stamped up and down the 
room in that weak sort of fury 
which seems to accompany a cer- 
tain form of the artistic tempera- 
ment. Occasionally he would pull 
out his watch, and as the hours 
went by without an effort being 
made to appease him, the intensity 
of his fury increased till it became 
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worthy of any man. With the last 
gleam of the sun in the window, the 
limits of his endurance were 
reached. He called aloud for the 
maid. When she came, Stratton 
studied her suspiciously for a sec- 
ond, then said: 
“Send your mistress to me.” 


“Are’nt you ‘twainted with her?” 

He was determined to have some 
understanding. It was preposter- 
ous that he should be kept waiting 
while a person like Goldolphin— 
how he hated that name! “Enough 
to break one’s teeth. And he is 
taken where I may not go in this— 
my own house!” 

His passion was at white heat; it 
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filled the entire range of his con- 
sciousness. 

For a full minute Vera, the half 
light merging her with shadows, 
had been standing in the doorway 
watching him; then the lamp flared 
up in the hall behind her, and her 
figure became sharp and distinct. 
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Stratton paused. Never in the old 
days before too close association 
had dulled his sense of appreciation 
had he thought her so beautiful. 
Breathing deeply, like one strug- 
gling to master himself, he stretched 
out his arms. She made no move- 
ment towards him; she did not 
speak. It seemed a century to Strat- 
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ton before his parched lips could 
frame the three words that brought 
him back to life: 

“Am I forgiven?” 


At dinner with the joyous Stella 
seated on a pile of soft-cushions laid 
in an arm chair, Stratton asked in- 
differently: 

“Who is that Godifin or Golphin 
or something—you know ,the little 
man?” 

At the first word Vera resorted 
to her old habit of caring for the 
baby; when she looked up her face 
was quite serious and she answered: 

“Oh, you mean Mr. Godolphin, 
the dear fellow. He was collabo- 
rating with me on some historical 
work. He is very learned; did you 
notice that he bears with him an 
odor of books, quite like some old 
library?” She half closed her eyes, 
possibly to hide the twinkle that 
was gathering in them, and con- 
tinued: “In some strange way he 
became possessed of the idea that 
you were a little affected here”’— 
pointing to her forehead—“that you 
had, in fact, the delightful idio- 
syncrasy of knocking people down 
who had the temerity to address 
you. Did he have a bad quarter of 
an hour in the parlor with you to- 
day? I fully believe that’s what per- 





suaded him out of all desire for 
further collaboration. The maid 
said something about his leaving 
by the back stairs. . . . I shall miss 
him very much.” 

When she finished, they both 
laughed, a kindly, tolerant laugh. 
Their happiness was that second 
honeymoon happiness which does 
so much to expand the heart and in- 
crease one’s days. But that their 
kindly feeling and their toleration 
and their happiness was the quin- 
tessence of selfishness, they did not 
know nor care. 

When they recovered their seri- 
ousness, Stratton reached over and 
taking her fingers between his own, 
said bravely: 

“Since you are done with him, 
what do you say to collaborating 
with me? I believe I could do some 
good work under your guidance.” 

After looking at him for a second 
with a faint suggestion of doubt in 
her eyes, Vera replied: 

“Very well. What do you say to 
letters?” 

It was her final test. The curtain 
was up on the first act of the com- 
edy. Bending forward she waited 
for the deep guttural tones of an 
angry man, and only a soft-spoken 
“As you wish, dear, but let them be 
love letters,” came across the table. 
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THE AMERICAN INVASION OF CANADA 





BY Jd. OLIVER CURWOOD 


NE of the most daring experi- 
ments ever made by any peo- 
ple is that by which hundreds 

of thousands of good American citi- 
zens are being drawn away from 
their own country to settle as 
farmers upon the free lands of the 
Canadian Northwest. 

In this extraordinary movement, 
the people of the Dominion are 
carrying out gladly and with a free 
hand a policy such as that for which 
the Boers sacrificed their liberty, 
their fortunes, and the lives of thou- 
sands of their citizens to frustrate. 
In a word, the Canadian Govern- 
ment seems intent on submerging 
the native-born population of the 
Northwest by an absolute flood of 
American immigration. From the 
Dakotas, from Nebraska, from 
Texas to the boundary, thousands of 
the best farmers in the world and 
thousands of stockmen are dispos- 
ing of homes and ranches and leav- 
ing for the free grants of the Domin- 
ion, and it is estimated that soon 
75,000 American citizens will have 
crossed the border to join the many 
thousands of other Americans who 
have preceded them. 

So vast has this movement be- 
come that some Canadians are be- 
ginning to look askance upon the 
immigration policy of their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, and to ask 
if this influx from the republic is not 
destined to result in the extinction 
of Canadian individuality. It is re- 
called that the liberal party, which 
now rules in the Dominion, has 
always been suspected of a lack of 
devotion to the principle of British 
connection, and it is intimated in 
some quarters that true patriotism 


would have suggested a policy dif-. 


ferent in many respects from that 
which is now being pursued. 
The promoters of the scheme re- 








ply to suggestions of this character 
that it will be long -before the 
American vote in the Northwest 
will have reached considerable pro- 
portions, and by that time they are 
satisfied that the new citizens and 
their descendants will have become 
warmly attached to Canadian and 
British institutions, and that they 
may be relied upon to support them, 
and even fight for them if necessary. 
To this it is replied that such indeed 
might have been the case had the 
Americans been settled more widely 
and scattered through the Canadian 
communities, but on the contrary 
they have been not only permitted, 
but encouraged, to settle in com- 
munities which will preserve all the 
traditions of American history, and 
eventually dominate the public sen- 
timent of the entire Northwest. 

Meanwhile, the Government is 
proceeding with its plans, seemingly 
in the most absolute confidence that 
only good will result from them. 
Every move has been studied. The 
generals of armies could not play 
their game more shrewdly than the 
men who watch the invasion from 
Ottowa. The scope of campaign has 
been carefully planned. It goes no 
farther east than Michigan and 
Ohio, no farther west than the 
Rockies. Into this great valley, be- 
tween the coast ranges, into the 
very heart of producing America, 
has been thrown an army of 370 
men, commissioned to bring under 
the flag of Canada every substantial 
American who can be induced to 
quit his own country. 

These men are the only visible 
forces in the great scheme. But the 
Canadian Government is_ behind 
them. It is their duty to penetrate 
the farming communities, lecture 
and distribute literature. Farmers 
flock to the village meetings to lis- 
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ten to the glowing description of a 
rich country, much as they did 
when the Oregon trail and the wild 
West was a great unknown. They 
are offered 160 acres of land free, 
their own choice in a block a thou- 
sand miles square, and railroad fare 
at a cent a mile if they will live 
six months each year for three 
years upon the land. The Govern- 
ment does not say that they must 
become citizens. The Canadian 
Government knows that the pros- 
pects must be bright to drag a man 
and his family 3000 miles away. So 
it makes its offer to entice com- 
munities at once. It offers to pay 
the transportation of the delegates 
who will spy out the land and bring 
its glories back to their waiting 
neighbors. 

And this is only one end of the 
great scheme. At the other, 3000 
miles away, scattered over a vast 
plain, stretching westward from 
the Red River to the foothills of 
the Rockies, and from the bound- 
dary line to Athabasca, is another 
army of Government agents. Here 
the settler is met as he leaves the 
immigrant train, and for three 
weeks he and his family are given 
lodging at the expense of the peo- 
ple, while he roams the country to 
choose a homestead. The visitors 
are treated with the utmost kind- 
ness and consideration. The agents 
take them in parties all through the 
country, and show them the land 
that is good for wheat and land that 
is best for grazing. They impress 
upon them that their taxes will be 
only $4 or $5 a year, and that the 
Government builds a_ school in 
every community where there are 
at least eight children, no matter 
if they are all in one family, and 
that it pays seventy per cent of the 
teacher’s salary. They impress upon 
them that the Government is more 
than solicitous for the new colon- 
ists, and that these schools are 
built so that religious services may 
be held in them, and all at the ex- 
pense of the Government. 


Such is the modus operandi in the 
gigantic colonization scheme that 
its promoters believe is destined to 
make the green plains yellow with 
crops great enough to feed Europe. 

And already, as a result, there 
stretches from the boundary north- 
ward through Alberta, Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan and Athabasca, a 
country nearly a thousand miles 
square, with a people more gener- 
ally American than the people of 
the State of New York. In it are 
150,000 naturalized and native-born 
citizens of the United States; 50,- 
ooo British; 20,000 Germans; 5,000 
foreigners of other nations, and 
nearly 100,000 Canadians. Than 
Alberta and Assiniboia, the two 


richest and most thickly settled of 


the Northwestern territories, there 
is no State in the union more 
Americanized. Following the 
course of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroads, the farmers of the 
Dakotas and Minnesota have set- 
tled the farms and ranches of Al- 
berta with 40,000 people. Within 
two years Calgary has sprung from 
a settlement into a city of 12,000 
inhabitants, and Edmonton, the 
northern terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific, has suddenly boomed into 
a place of 10,000. Between these 
two places, for 250 miles, are small 
settlements, towns ranging from 
300 to 3,000 people, of which ninety 
per cent of the inhabitants are from 
the United States. From Ala- 
meda, the easternmost settlement 
in Assinaboia, to the Alberta line, 
the country for a score of miles 
on either side of the railroad, is 
dotted with typical American 
homes. 

Alameda is a good representative 
of the new towns springing up in 
the Northwest. A few months ago 
nothing much more than a tele- 
graph station, it is now an enter- 
prising place of nearly a thousand 
people. Around and about it are 
millions of acres of wheat land, and 
the first and most important things 
noticed in it are its two big eleva- 
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tors, with a capacity of 500,000 
bushels of grain. And two years 
ago this country was a howling 
wilderness. Like all the towns of 
the Northwest, Alameda is particu- 
larly free of saloons, for the hardy, 
industrious farmers who go there 
to make new homes have little time 
for such things. But politics has 
followed them, and at the last elec- 
tion, the little Alameda “town hall” 
was the scene of the first American 
hand in Canadian politics, when 
they elected their council and its 
president. Here, within easy reach 
of all the settlers in and around 
Alameda are the great Hazzard coal 
fields, from which an exceptionally 
high grade of coal is delivered to 
Alameda homes for 75 cents a ton. 
The farmers for miles around and 
most of the people of the settle- 
ments, come with their own 
wagons, and when they load it 
themselves are allowed to take 
away two tons for a dollar. 

Heretofore it has been believed 
that China possessed the largest 
coal beds in the world, but the fact 
that one great bed extends for 500 
miles along the base of the Rockies 
in Western Canada, and 200 miles 
wide, proves that the largest in 
the Orient, which covers 20,000 
square miles, is only a fifth as large 
as the great anthracite and bitumi- 
nous bed of the Canadian North- 
west. 

Besides Alameda, scarcely a year 
old, either Edmonton or Calgary, 
in Alberta, is a metropolis. They 
are hustling Western towns, minus 
the saloon and gambling elements, 
because they are agricultural in- 
stead of mining, and possess men 
who are as eagerly hunting their 
fortunes as were those who went 
to the American West when it was 
opened up. From Calgary to the 
terminus of the road, are three 
towns, in which the people are, to 
considerable extent, Americans. All 
along the line to Winnepeg there 
is scarcely a town of any size with- 
out one American citizen, while in 
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the smaller settlements the Govern- 
ment has built ordinary school 
houses, at both Edmonton and Cal- 
gary it has instituted a regular 
high school and grade _ system. 
Among other things, in the absence 
of branch railways, the Govern- 
ment has mapped out an elaborate 
system of wagon roads, leading for 
miles back from the C. P. R. across 
the prairies, and every few miles 
along the tine of the railroad has 
arranged for the construction of ele- 
vators. For almost a_ thousand 
miles there is hardly a station but 
what has its giant building for the 
storage of grain. They are not 
Government buildings, but for the 
most part the capital invested has 
been secured by the C. P. R. or the 
land agents. 

In making country communica- 
tion easy, the Government has 
opened up a territory stretching for 
60 miles on each side of the rail- 
road, and this country is now dot- 
ted with farms and ranches, some 
of them miles apart, but the com- 
parative ease of communication by 
means of smooth roads is rapidly 
turning Western Canada into a 
country much like the old South 
before the Civil War. It resembles 
the South in that horseback riding 
and fox hunts are two of the pas- 
times in which the colonists indulge 
almost to the exclusion of all others, 
and especially in Alberta there is 
hardly a community that has not 
its “pack.” The fox pursued is the 
real thing, for the country is full 
of them. It is a novel sight to see 
Americans out on the prairie play- 
ing cricket and polo instead of base- 
ball. 

Horses and building material are 
cheap; because of the climate, 
horses graze all the year, and the 
vast stretches of unbroken woods, 
in which the Government allows the 
settlers to build sawmills and cut 
timber free, makes lumber inexpen- 
sive; taxes are low; their homes 
are their own, for they are given 
to them, and so the moment the set- 
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tler has gathered his first crop he 
finds the proceeds do not go toward 
the payment of debts, but into his 
own pockets. He does not have to 
turn much of it over for fuel for win- 
ter, for in the few places where 
wood is not easily obtainable, coal 
is very cheap. Probably in no 
place in the wide world is there a 


. more ideal climate and land to live 


in than that which is slowly drain- 
ing the Middle West of her 
farmers. 

Last year the average yield of 
grain was 30 bushels to the acre, 


or 110,000,000 bushels, the greater 
part of which was wheat. In Al- 
berta alone there are now over 200,- 
000 head of cattle. 

In this country, filled with idyllic 
conditions, thousands of Americans 
are becoming British subjects every 
year, and it is the fond hope of the 
Dominion Government that these 
people will soon begin to look upon 
their new homes not as in an 
adopted country, but in a country 
which they have made, and for 
whith, if necessary, they would 
fight. 





MY LADYE 


By Will G. Taffinder 


My dainty, sweet etching in blue; 
Not an angel in heaven like you. 
Love says with precision. 
The whole of life’s vision, 
Is filled with my etching in blue. 


My dearest, sweet etching in blue, 
My lone heart beats only for you. 
No hell worse than this is, 

The lack of your kisses; 

My dainty, sweet etching in blue. 


My dear, dainty etching in blue, 

If you will—I will be true, 

And the whole of life’s aim 

Is to fashion a frame 

Of my arms, for my etching in blue. 


My saucy, sweet etching in blue, 

You are less than half angel, ’tis true. 
I paid with my sighs 

For the glint of your eyes, 

You sweet, earthly etching in blue. 


My dainty, sweet etching in blue, 
Love me, pray, I beg—nay, I sue. 
Life is drear, hath no charms 
Away from thine arms, 

My pretty, sweet etching in blue. 
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Reviewed by Florence Jackson. - 


LONG time ago, a man who 
is said to have been the 
wisest man who ever lived, 

solemnly declared that, “Of making 
many books there is no end’; and 
ever since, every man and woman 
who could be industrious enough 
to go through the toil, has en- 
deavored to make books—of course, 
for the express purpose of prov- 
ing how very wise the wise man’s 
solemn assertion was. 

When a reviewer comes to look 
at the piles of volumes ranged upon 
his desk (alas! for a neuter pro- 
noun!) he might be pardoned the 
wish that an end would be to the 
making of books, especially when 
an embarrassment of riches is 
offered, as is the case while the 
presses all over the country are 
turning out their contributions to 
spring’s creative impulse. It would, 
did time and space permit, be in- 
teresting to note the chief points in 
each publication, but that being im- 
possible, it remains for the reviewer 
to choose only what can be digested 
as the diner must do, when he has 
to select from a rich menu a few 
dishes to satisfy his appetite. 

To review a book 
so widely read as 
the last work from 
the pen of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward would be some- 
what gratuitous, but that the im- 
pression made by it upon Western 
readers may show how extended 
can be the influence of an unusual 
handling of an unfortunately com- 
mon incident in life. It is unneces- 
sary to discuss the point of fairness 
or unfairness in the author’s having 
chosen a “plot” from a parallel oc- 
currence known to history; fiction 
must always have a basis of fact, 
of incident that was, or could have 
been real, and to weave such inci- 


A Victim 
of Injustice. 


dents into story is not only .he 
right, but the duty of authors who 
are conscientious in painting life as 
it is, with perhaps a hope of show- 
ing how wrongs that have been done 
or are allowed, could be righted. 
The author who is accused of plag- 
iarizing in using such incidents is, 
therefore, the victim of unjust crit- 
icism. 

That Mrs. Ward’s latest heroine 
was also the victim of injustice, an 
injustice the world has ever meted 
out, when it could, to the offspring 
of an irregular alliance, is, it would 
seem, one of the points the writer 
of Julie Le Breton’s sad experiences 
has wished to show. She draws no 
analogies between Julie’s situation 
and that of many a natural son or 
daughter of noted persons whose 
children have become the founders 
of great houses. We dispute the 
statement made by Hamilton W. 
Mabie, that “No woman. whose 
moral standards were primarily con- 
ventional could have understood the 
temperament of Julie Le Breton,” 
as many women, whose standard 
of convention is most rigid, will de- 
clare with us when they read “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter.” If Mr. Mabie 
means that narrow, uncharitable 
natures will not understand Julie, 
we agree with him, and with Mr. 
Henry M. Alden’s judgment that 
she is “the most appealing type of 
heroine in al! fiction,” that is, if 


these words mean that the help- 


lessness of Julie’s circumstances, 
her being thrown—with all in- 
herited and trained inclinations for 
the social class of her parents—a 
nameless creature among people 
who were her own kith and kin, and 
being singularly alone and desolate, 
makes her “an appealing type.” 
Mrs. Ward has herself pointed out 
the only natures that can show 
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sympathy for such a storm-tossed 
creature—those that belong to 
“children of feeling allied in this, 
however different in intelligence and 
philosophy.” But, except for her 
misfortunes, Julie, like most of Mrs. 
Ward’s heroines, makes no place 
in the reader’s affections. The au- 
thor’s approval of a character is in- 
dicated, and though the character 
does not always seem to vindicate 
that judgment, one must accept the 
estimate if liking is to be felt. It is, 
in fact, for Mrs. Ward’s minor 
characters that the warmest sense 
of comradeship is generally awak- 
ened, so that in this book we are 
glad to come face to face with the 
most pleasing masculine personali- 
ties yet drawn by the author, who 
excels in painting elderly literary 
men and diplomats rather than 
heroes. As usual with this writef’s 
books, the element of mysticism, 
which holds a place among the in- 
fluences upon nearly every life, is 
supplied, this time by a man who 
seems “too good for human nature’s 
daily food,” if not for Julie, whose 
strength in the end becomes her 
weakness. Rather it would seem 
that the author in order to make a 
happy ending to a strenuous tale, 
has sacrificed not only art but truth 
to human nature, and makes Julie 
again a victim of injustice by im- 
plying her forgetfulness of a pro- 
found and tragic love, in a senti- 
mental regard for a man with a 
title; her struggle to resign the title 
showing how much it really 
weighed with her. It should have 
taken more than one chapter, how- 
ever long, and more than a few 
weeks in time, to show the develop- 
ment, in so intense a nature, of an 
affection that could be sincere 
enough to succeed that first regard, 
misplaced though it was, and the 
figure drawn on histrionic if not 
heroic linees, it pitably foreshort- 
ened. 

And this brings to mind the in- 
congruousness of the illustrations, 
which, fine in themselves, are quite 


out of focus for this book, since 
there is not a British nor even a 
French face or form among them. 

Yet the figures in the story stand 
out in that positive way that com- 
pels attention to real things. We 
may be glad that Julie was modeled 
after a real being instead of a lay 
figure, such as must have posed for 
Lucy. 

“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Harper & Bros., 
New York. Price, $1.50. 

In her very pre- 

The Woman face Mrs. Van 

Who Toils. Vorst shows that 

the great subject 
she has started out to handle is, with 
all her sympathy, not understood 
even by herself. For she writes: 
“It is evident in order to render 
practical aid to this class, we must 
live among them, understand their 
needs, acquaint ourselves with their 
desires * * * put ourselves in their 
environments, etc.,’ and in the be- 
ginning she makes the inseparable 
barrier—We—They. We on the 
one side, they on the other, and 
while she admits the need of com- 
prehending the class she sees needs 
help, she gives no hint of the need 
this class has of comprehending in 
their turn that which would help. 
It is another case of the relation of 
the citizen to the laborer. The 
searcher after light has not been one 
of those belonging to the life lived, 
and is therefore incapacitated from 
finding the real solution of the diffi- 
culty, and that solution will never 
be proved to be other than the ab- 
sorption of one in the other, the in- 
terests of all being similar, until the 
poor can fully comprehend and sym- 
pathize with the joys of the rich 
(and with their perplexities), just 
as much as the rich do with the 
poor. This is plainly impossible. 
Two themes, two aims only, 
has human nature ever been cap- 
able of bestowing alike on all grades 
of intellect and of position, the love 
of family, the love of country. 
“A moment gone in the service of 
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the pickle company.” This is a 
false and unfair way of regarding 
the time given to work. The 
moment is gone to each worker in 
fulfilling an obligation assumed 
which, at the same time, brings to 
that worker the return expected— 
the wherewithal to live, and better 
than that, if they will but see it, 
the opportunity to not only live 
themselves, but to help many others 
to an enjoyment in something, aye 
—grim humor, maybe—if only in 
sour pickles. 

The book cannot be a guide for 
the “classes,” for it is written with 
the morbid impression made on the 
inexperienced by the unusual; it 
does not even show the morbid feel- 
ings of the actual laborer. The 
despair the writer found in the life 
was that it seemed, to one not be- 
fore confined to hours, so filled 
with work as to leave no time for 
play; yet the real working girl 
found time for diversion and is 
criticised therefore, because — she 
would take half a loaf when she 
couldn’t get a whole one. 

The work will have the dramatic 
effect of things done in an unusual 
way, and while it takes more hold 
upon the reader than would an ap- 
peal made by real working girls, 
we may hope that it will accomplish 
its end by making many think of 
conditions that could be bettered 
and make an effort towards their 
betterment. 

“The Woman Who Toils,” by 
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Mrs. John Van Vorst and Marie 
Van Vorst. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. New York. Price $1.50. 


A good book for the 
Science of hour of thought is Dr. 
the Spirit. Bradford’s “The As- 
cent of the Soul.” The 
author declares his work is in no 
way a new one, but is that of one 
“whose whole time is devoted to 
dealing with the inner life,” that 
“while one class of scientists are 
seeking to explore the physical uni- 
verse, another class, with equal care, 
are studying the human spirit, and 
already startling discoveries have 
been made.” Under “The Austere,” 
he asks: “What has made the aver- 
age of human life so much longer 
than it was formerly?” And under 
“Hindrances,” he questions, “What 
should be the attitude of the soul in 
view of the hindrances by which 
it is environed?” “The inseparable 
companion” of man—his own soul 
—must be a thing of freedom, al- 
though bound by a type of law, and 
perfectness is the aim reached for 
in all aspirations. The captions of 
the ten chapters indicate the trend 
of ideas in the following pages, and 
an introduction to each is an appro- 
priate selection from English and 
American poets, the last being from 
“The Crystal” of Sidney Lanier. 
“The Ascent of the Soul,” by Ar- 
mory H. Bradford, D. D. The Out- 
look Company, Publishers, New 
York. Price, $1.25. 





EDITORIAL DIGEST 


What this Number Means. 


HILE this Magazine .al- 
ways aims to make prom- 
inent the interests of the 

West, the present number offers an 
unusual list of subjects bearing on 
Pacific Coast life, and the authors 
who have contributed to it have 
been especially happy in choosing 
topics on which to write from wide- 


ly seperated points of view. To the 
lover of nature and of sport, the 
Lake Region of the Northwest in- 
vites enthusiastic attention, and in 
these pages they will learn of the 
rich returns it gives to the tourist 
and angler, of its wonderful history 
and enchanting legends. From the 
weird folk lore of the Indians, the 
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reader is carried to other scenes no 
less stirring and truthfully illustra- 
tive of the multiform phases of life 
met with in this region. The value 
of fiction, and its significance in the 
West are displayed in the contribu- 
tions that portray California social 
conditions as they are to-day. Es- 
pecially interesting at this time is 
the article on the American Inva- 
sion of Canada, which, coming upon 
the footsteps of the last contribu- 
tion on “Builders of California,” in- 
vites the hope that as the invaders 
of this once Spanish possession be- 
came rulers of it, so might the col- 
onists of northern territories ac- 
quire the right to govern there. 


South America’s Past and Present. 


Analogy between happenings in 
the Northern and Southern Hemis- 
pheres of this Continent is forcibly 
presented in contemplating the 
facts given concerning the Ameri- 
can invasion of Canada and those 
stated in regard to the Germanizing 
of South America. In passing, the 
question might be asked: If Ameri- 
cans, in settling in Canada are likely 
to be absorbed into the country and 
become subjects of it, should not 
the same be expected of the Ger- 
mans who established themselves in 
South America? The answer will 
be: “Yes if the Germans, like the 
Americans became citizens of the 
foreign country.” That they do not 
become citizens is certain, but 
neither do the British, nor the 
French, nor the Americans who set- 
tle in the Southern Hemisphere. 
The reason why these people do not 
become naturalized is the same rea- 
son that drives the German from 
the Fatherland—the requirements 
of military service. To escape this, 
the German performs many maneu- 
vers. He goes the length of re- 
moving his family to beyond the 
frontiers of the adopted country so 
that his children may not be born 
citizens of it and thus be subject to 
service in the army. He thus 
shirks the responsibility of citizen- 
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ship in his own and any other land 
and if he were not a good trades- 
man he would not be wanted under 
any condition. 

Harper’s Weekly (March 14) in 
recalling the fact that: “The United 
States never protested against the 
disruption of the old Colombian 
Confederation founded by Bolivar, 
nor against the disruption of the old 
Central American Confederacy” and 
asking how then could we object to 
the secession of a province or two 
from Brazil, does not consider that 
in the former case, the governments 
disintegrated to reform with 
similar constitutions to our own 
while in the latter the secession 
would be to a contrary form of gov- 
ernment. But that such a thing 
will take place is not to be feared. 
Many declare with authority that 
German influence is declining in 
the world at large; this may well 
make desirable the colonization of 
new countries with the hope of ar- 
resting such decline, but to anyone 
who has lived a length of time in 
South America the establishment of 
a German Colony that shall serious- 
ly menace any Republic of the Con- 
tinent seems altogether improbable. 

All the trouble with different gov- 
ernments in South America, might 
have never existed if the advice the 
Count de Aranda gave to Carlos 
III had been taken. This states- 
man proposed to establish in Amer- 
ica three monarchies; one in Mex- 
ico, including Guatemala; the sec- 
ond in Costa Firma, which was the 
territory of New Granada and Ven- 
ezuela, and the third to be com- 
posed of the Vice Royalties of Peru 
and Buenos Ayres and the Cap- 
taincy General of Chili. This idea 
being rejected he proposed to cede 
Peru in exchange for Portugal and 
allow the Portuguese to establish 
a great monarchy across the central 
part of South America, Spain to 
hold her possessions to the South 
and North. This would probably 
have made a united government of 
Venezuela and Colombia. 
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But as matters stand now, Ven- 
ezuela’s past history does not cease 
to invite attention aroused by inci- 
dents in the present. At this writ- 
ing Castro’s action in resigning the 
presidency is judged to be actuated 
by a wish to avoid the payment of 
debts, but this would be a slight 
reason to weigh with a man who 
has met the difficulties that have en- 
compassed the Venezuelan. It is 
barely possible the reason he is 
quoted as having given is the true 
one, and he may have followed an 
example of self abnegation which 
the early history of his country fur- 
nished. While Venezuela with 
Colombia was still a colony of 
Spain, and when the two territories 
were created the viceroyalty of New 
Granada one Villalonga, Count La 
Cueva was made Viceroy. The re- 
presentative of the Crown was ex- 
pected to maintain regal state, be- 
sides being required to send ample 
remittances to Spain. There’ was 
every opportunity for the viceroys 
to enrich themselves, and most of 
them did so, but after ruling for two 
years, Villalonga sent a declaration 
to Spain that the country was not 
able to support the expense of a 
viceroy and upon his recommenda- 
tion it was reduced to a mere presi- 
dency, maintained at little cost. 
Honor among thieves it may have 
been but an howesty to the land 
ruled, and this may possibly actuate 
the later governor of the same dis- 
trict. 

Governments’ Religious Faith. 

Not without a sense of the possi- 
ble supposition that sarcasm is in- 
tended in treating the subject, is 
the above caption for this para- 
graph written, but a disclaimer of 
any such thought is made. The idea 
must have suggested itself to many 
within the past few weeks, while 
watching the contention in France 
between the clerical and anti-cleri- 
cal factions, and it has special sig- 
nificance when that contention is 
thought of such importance as to 
warrant a cablegram on the action 
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a woman has taken in regard to it, 
albeit a woman whose political as 
well as social position merits con- 
sideration of her words. To the 
London “Times” and from _ that 
paper to “The New York Times” 
was cabled a passage from a letter 
of the Duchesse d’Orleans to a 
partisan of her husband, in which 
a plea is made against the “dechris- 
tianizing of our dear country, “and 
a prayer to restore to France her 
glory and past faith”. The Liter- 
ary Digest of a month ago, printed 
a translation from the Journal des 
Debats which shows that in the 
contention regarding the three 
bishoprics, both the Pope and the 
Government are right in the dif- 
ferent stands taken, and this seems 
to confirm the statement that while 
France is at heart Catholic in faith, 
she is first and foremost anti-cleri- 
cal. 

Seemingly this is contradictory 
but the statement is true, and it re- 
calls the attacks I have heard made 
upon the United States for support- 
ing no definite form of faith with 
governmental authority. Fre- 
quently the question has been put 
to me: “What church does the ad- 
ministration of your government 
stand for?” Upon explaining the 
state of the case, the utmost as- 
tonishment has been expressed and 
even at times incredulity, and this 
from men whe were professed free 
thinkers, agnostics, or atheists. 
In office, however, these same men 
give contenance to the established 
church of their land and cannot un- 
derstand how a government can 
legally allow itself to go on uncon- 
firmed by the support and ap- 
probation of a particular church. 
The religious faith of a government 
then means, to every country but 
the United States, a form of wor- 
ship sanctioned by use of the admin- 
istration, and to those who be- 
lieve that a government should 
maintain a religious faith the lack 
of any seems a great calamity. 

F,. JACKSON. 
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